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Equipped with 


PROJECTORS 


secure Professional Sound and 
Visual Projection 





All 


Projectors are Made 


to One High Standard 


The products of our company are used in thousands 
of theatres and by public and private institutions 
throughout the world requiring superior results. Pro- 
fessional sound and visual projection demands a 
thorough understanding of materials and precision 
workmanship. Every part manufactured by us for 
our 35 mm. projectors is made to meet the highest 
professional requirements. 


Only Manufacturers in the World Making a Complete Line of 35 mm. Projectors 
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UY ON RESULT 


After 4 Years of Service Chicago Schools still find 
their AMPRO MODELS ready to deliver Brilliant 


oe Uninterrupted Projection.... 





Quoting from a letter received this Fall: “For the past four years we have been 
using Ampro motion picture projectors in the Chicago Public Schools—over 100 of 
ihese machines—in most cases they are in use continuously—Teachers and Principals 
—enthusiastic over the fine service—we feel they have several years service still in 
them.'' Here is just another case where Ampro 16 mm. projectors perform to a 
higher standard of clarity, brilliance and durability as they have for thousands of 
other schools and colleges. No skill needed for setup or operation. 


Notice these Two series of 16mm. sil- frame prints; and patented kick-back claw 
ent projectors (one for movement which spares the film from 

features: 750 Wait Lamps the sprocket hole wear. Priced complete, with 
other for 500 Watt carrying case and all accessories, from 

Lamps) Interchangeab‘e w.th less cost y $135.00. 

lamps without adjustments. Power venti- 

lated lamp house for cool operation under SOUND-ON-FILM, 16mm. Undistorted 

all conditions; convenient automatic re- sound and brilliant projection up to 150 

wind; reverse action; framer for out-of- fect. Priced $650.00. 





mi 
MELIDIR AD 
CORPORATION 


2839-5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Ask today for a FREE 
AMPRO DEMONSTRATION 























JUST A FEW OUTSTANDING 16MM. FILMS FROM OUR IMMENSE COLLECTION 
YOU WILL WANT TO USE THEM: 


LITERATURE HISTORY 











The Call of the Wild (Jack London)—3 Reels 
The Lady of the Lake (Sir Walter Scott)—3 Reels 


3 Reels 

Hamlet (Shakespeare)—3 Reels 

Rip Van Winkle (Washington Irving)—3 Reels 

Silas Marner (George Eliot)—3 Reels 

Les Miserables (Victor Hugo)—3 Reels 

The Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare)—3 Reels 

The Cricket on the Hearth (Dickens)—3 Reels 
SCIENCE 

How Life Begins (Stone)—3 Reels 

The Cosmic Drama (Ditmars)—3 Reels 

The Four Seasons (Ditmars)—3 Reels 

The Einstein Theory of Relativity—2 Reels 

The Lost World—3 Reels 

The Chemistry of Combustion—1 Keel 

The X-Ray—1 Reel 

Structure of the Molecule—1 Reel 

The Radio—1 Reel 





The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Washington Irving) 


Winners of the West—3 Reels 
Julius Caesar—3 Reels 

The Declaration of Independence 
The Covered Wagon—3 Reels 
The Heart of Lincoln—3 Reels 
The Pony Express—3 Reels 

The Life of Christopher Columbus—3 Reels 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Harriet Beecher Stowe)—3 Reels 
The Life of George Washington—3 Reels 


3 Reels 








JUVENILE 


Robinson Crusoe—3 Reels 








Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star—3 Reels 
Cinderella—3 Reels 
Little Red Riding Hood—3 Reels 


Captain January—3 Reels 

Babes in the Woods—3 Reels 
Rumpelstiltskin—3 Reels 

Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp—3 Reels 
The Wee Scotch Piper—1 Reel 


FILM PROJECTORS? WE SUPPLY THEM AT NOMINAL RENTAL — NO NEED TO PURCHASE. 
LANTERN SLIDES? 170,000 TO CHOOSE FROM ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR YEARLY CIRCUIT SERVICE 
A PLAN WE ORIGINATED — MAXIMUM SERVICE AT LOWEST PRICE 


WM. H. DUDLEY VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 


736 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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16 and 35 mm. Units, in both Silent and Sound Models, and for both Professional and Amateur Use. a 
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Editorial 


CCORDING to present plans of the 

Department of Visual Instruction of 
the National Education Association, the 
national Questionnaire on Visual Instruc 
tion will begin mailing to American 
schools on January 2nd next. Some 
months of careful work have gone into 
the framing of the little document. It 
is designed to bring maximum informa 
tion on a school’s equipment and activity, 
vet with minimum time and effort from 
the Principal recording same. 

Educators, being only human, are sub 
ject to that law of human nature which 
seems to say “the wastebasket is easier 
than the mail’. Hence the pitifully low 
percentage of returns on most question 
naires. 

On this particular paid-post-card ques 
tionnaire, the Department expects to 
raise enormously the usual percentage of 
return, for several reasons: (1) Interest 
in the visual idea has never been so high 
as now. (2) The range of information 
covered by this questionnaire assures the 
field of comphensive statistics on itself 
for the first time in its history. (3) The 
labor of replying has been reduced to the 
irreducible minimum— check marks, 
few figures, and the government postal 
to be mailed as is. 

Many of our readers can be of definite 
assistance in increasing returns. Thos« 
connected with, or in familiar contact 
with one or more schools can drop a word 
in the proper quarter urging that the 
school should not remain blank in_ the 
national record. As the aim is to get an 
individually numbered questionnaire to 
every school in the country, mailings will 
necessarily spread over a_ considerable 
period. But, sooner or later, every school 
will receive its document. Our readers 
can have each school in their communities 
in a cooperative frame of mind, ready to 
reply promptly to the first really national 
effort of the kind in visual education 
history. 


EGINNING in the January issue of 

THe EpucaTIONAL SCREEN ( Volume 
XV, Number l please note Our vene!l 
able age! 
new department entitled “Film Produ 
tion by the Educational Field”, to be con 
ducted by F. W. Davis of the Department 
of Photography of Ohio State University 
It will offer not only news of film-making 
activities by schools and colleges through 


) we are pleased to announce a 


cut the country but also specific aid and 


information on technical problems con 
fronting institutions desiring to make 
visual material for their own use. 


NELSON L. GREE} 
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25 ANIMATOPHONE is the world’s lightest, most 
compact, lowest-priced High Quality Sound Picture Repro- 
ducer. For only a trifle more than Silent Cost, it provides 
the facilities for running both Silent and Sound Films. Its 
Performance-Ability is a known and proven quantity .. . 
for it embodies the same features that have made VICTOR’S 
Super Hi-Power Model 24 the world’s most widely used 
16 mm Sound Projector. Principal distinction is a highly 
perfected, lighter-duty amplifier which made possible Model 
25's reduced size, weight, and price. (Total weight, 45 Ibs.) 
Its undistorted Volume and 500 watt Hlumination (Hi- 
Power) are more than ample for audiences of up to 200. 

(For universal application . . . . small-room to 2000- 
capacity auditoriums .... Model 24 continues to be the 
logical choice. ) 

ANIMATOPHONE 25 will amaze you .. . Arrange NOW 
to see and hear it! 


me ER Bor 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COR., DAVENPORT, IOWA.U.S.A. 


\NEW YORK ANGELES CHICAGO. 
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Building a Visual Education Program 


HE situation in Beverly, Massachusetts, is not 

essentially different from any other city. Plant 

capacity is strained to accommodate enlarged 
enrollment while additional school appropriations 
are out of the question. Much of the enrollment 
which represents the increase over former years 1s 
of the type which requires more than average teach 
ing skill. Devices of all types are needed to reviv 
and hold flagging pupil interest. After doing con 
tortions for some years in an endeavor to visualize 
various phases of Science for his classes, the write 
finally turned loose a store of latent interest in ed 
cational motion pictures. The result has been littl 
short of incredible. 

The day which might be regarded as the begin 
ning was Saturday, January 27, 1934. It can hardly 
be said that there was no visual education in Be 
erly High School previous to that date. There 
in the school some projection apparatus and ma 
terials. Some of it had been used occasionally 
especially in the years following the war. For some 
years previous to 1934 visual education had been 
approximately as dead as the well-known dodo. On 
January 27 the writer accompanied by an Art 
teacher and several pupil members of a “committee 
on motion pictures’ attended a convention on vis 
ual education held in Boston. Under the guidance 


lu 


of Abraham L. Krasker, a pioneer in the use of e¢ 
cational motion pictures, the program presented 
Was an inspiration. The writer returned filled wit! 
determination to try out teaching pictures in some 
of his classes. 

Films could be obtained at Boston University 
free of charge except for shipping, and the school 
contained several rooms equipped with dark shades 
A good silver screen was also available but no mo 
tion picture projector. Projectors sold for $150.00 
and up. After speculating on and rejecting the pos 
sibility of buying one, the problem was solved when 
it was learned that a member of the teaching staff, 
Clarence Howard, owned a small DeVry projector 


He loaned it for use in the school, as he had an ac 


tive interest in the possibilities of educational mo 
tion pictures. The writer procured from the library 
at Boston University a three reel subject entitled 
Evolution of the Oil Industry, and on February 13 
the picture was shown to two Science classes. Sey 
eral other teachers who displayed interest were in 
vited to share the “good news’, and in the course 
of the week 8 showings were made to a total of 310 


pupils. 


By FRANK A. RHULAND 


Chairman, Committee on Visua! Education 
High School, Beverly, Massechusetts 


Interest and enthusiasm on the part of both 
teachers and pupils was spontaneous, and both the 
school paper and the daily local paper carried ac- 
counts of the “introduction of motion pictures” in 
classroom procedure. This was a happy start and 
should provide a suggestion to those who would 
like to promote visual education in their schools. 
Motion pictures have a fascination for nearly every- 
body ; and with reasonable regard for propriety, the 
educator may if necessary capitalize the fact to gain 
publicity and support for worthwhile educational 
ends. ‘The public pays the bills for education, and 
is interested in what goes on in the schools. Knowl- 
edge and understanding are essential to gaining 
appreciation. 

from this point on the growth of the use of mo- 
tion pictures was phenomenal. By the end of the 
school year, a dozen teachers had made use of 26 
film subjects on 51 reels. There had been 161 show- 
ings before a total of 4891 pupils. Money had been 
raised sufficient to purchase a 400 Watt Ampro 
projector and establish a working fund for small 
expenses. The use of motion pictures was estab- 
lished and recognition was given by the headmas- 
ter’s announcement that a “Visual Education Com- 
mittee’ would be appointed for the following year. 

The records for the present school year show that 
films were used in 5 of the 10 departments by 25 of 
the 60 odd teachers on the staff. The number of 
subjects shown is 66 on 133 reels. Whole or part 
period showings totalled 417, amounting to 15,588 
pupil-periods (whole or part period). 

\Vhat of the other phases of visual education? 
Thus far this account has concerned the virtually 
mushroom growth of the use of motion pictures. 
Were other types of visual education used? The 
reader will recall that they were almost wholly un- 
used previous to the date when motion pictures 
were introduced. 

Our growth in the use of other visual aids since 
then has not been sensational, but it has been steady 
and in many respects more healthy than the growth 
in the use of films. Applications for the use of 
lantern slide, filmslide, and opaque projection are 
increasing steadily, and these applications invaria- 
bly show deep interest and forethought on the part 
of the teacher which is. often lacking in requests 
for the use of films. On May 3rd, for example, over 
300 pupils in the French classes were shown lan- 
tern slides on Paris and other interesting points 


of France. The department head supervised the 
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planning which began fully a month before the date 
of showing, so that the various duties attendant 
upon getting a dozen class groups checked in and 
out in the course of the six periods of the school 
day were delegated to participating teachers and 
were smoothly discharged. 

To the original equipment on hand in the school, 
additions have been made so that requests for any 
of the common types of projection apparatus can 
be met whether it be filmslide, opaque, lantern slide, 
or motion picture projection. It is evident that 
while our development of visual education has been 
distorted in the direction of excessive use of motion 
pictures, the films have aroused an enthusiasm and 
interest in other forms of visual education which 
would not exist otherwise. 

The narrative thus far has left the reader in the 
dark concerning the manner in which these develop- 
ments were engineered. The problem divided itself 
into two aspects, one of finance, and one of super 
vision. Each can be explained as follows. 

Starting with “free films” and borrowed projectors, 
the only expense, that of transporting films and supply- 
ing lamps for the projector, was met out of the writer's 
pocket plus contributions from the pockets of other 
interested teachers who felt well repaid for the cost. 
On the wings of publicity a pupil committee headed by 
a very earnest young man named Walter Towne, with 
the assistance of the dramatic teacher, staged a vaude- 
ville show to raise the funds for a motion picture ma- 
chine. This show together with the benefits of a 
social which were given for the fund netted nearly 
$150.00, so that we were able to purchase a projector 
and have something left for lamps and minor expenses. 

At the outset of the present year the teachers of 
United States History expressed a desire to have the 
Chronicles of America photoplays shown in_ their 
classes. The 300-odd pupils enrolled in the subject 
agreed almost unanimously to donate .30 each or .02 
per episode for the series, and as a result $92.00 out 
of the necessary $100.00 rental price was raised. 
About the same time a combined teacher and pupil 
committee set in motion plans for a “Sport Night” 
program which would add to the the “Visual Educa- 
tion Fund” which had been officially established. 

One of the features of the program was 16 mm 
motion pictures of the football games played by the 
school that year, the taking of which had been done 
with rented cameras. This program netted $85.00 
more for the fund. In the meantime, teachers apply- 
ing for the use of visual materials were given a hint 
that any pupil contribution however small (and under 
no condition compulsory) would be appreciated and 
would extend the opportunities for all interested in 
visual education. The response was gratifying, and 
miscellaneous contributions swelled the total receipts 
from all sources to an amount of $367.54 over the 
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period between Feb. 1934 and May 1935. Expendi- 
tures in that period totalled $346.40 of which $171.90 
went into the purchase of equipment and $174.50 into 
the operating costs such as rentals, transportation, and 
projector lamps. Not one cent of taxpayers’ money, 
as such, has entered into the development of our Visual 
Education program. We shall enter our next school 
year with full equipment, and confidence in our abil- 
ity to raise enough funds for operating expenses to 
maintain our present development. 

The problem of supervision and management divides 
itself into two aspects ; one concerning pupil operators, 
and the other concerning faculty management. 

Operation of the motion picture machine presented 
a difficulty at the outset. Many teachers who would 
like to use the films, preferred to be free to watch the 
film and the class. The writer could not be there to 
operate the machine as he usually had his own classes 
to attend. A number of reliable boys were selected and 
trained to operate the projector, their programs filed 
so that they would be assigned to operate during their 
study periods. They were later organized into a 
“Photocraft Club” and instructed in the operation of 
lantern slide, filmslide, and opaque projectors. The 
organization has been an invaluable assistance in de- 
veloping our visual program. Some of the members 
have developed considerable skill in laboratory pho- 
tography. It is hoped that they may be useful next 
year in the production of visual aids. 

Faculty management, including such details as 
procuring films, slides, etc., checking and returning 
them, storing and servicing projector apparatus, 
assigning available materials, dark rooms, and pupil 
operators, supervising money raising activities, 
auditing and disbursing funds, make strenuous de- 
mands on a teacher whose regular duties include 
27 out of 30 periods weekly. Actually the task 
would be impossible unless a variety of duties could 
be delegated, as they now are, to other willing 
workers, teachers and pupils. Perceiving that Vis- 
ual Education was reaching an important position 
in school affairs, a “Committee on Visual Educa 
tion” was organized at the outset of this school 
year with the writer as chairman and four other 
members. One member took charge of checking 
receipts and disbursements. Two others were 
charged with devising money raising activities, 
while one other member took care of equipment 
and scheduling use of materials with the writer. 

Competent members of the “Photocraft Club” 
are always at hand to assist the writer in the care 
and operation of materials so that his regular class- 
work proceeds without undue disturbance. About 
the only disturbance of school routine which does 
occur is the frequent exchanging of classrooms to 
furnish the darkened room necessary to Visual Edu- 


(Concluded from page 299) 
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Painting Your CQwn Barn 


OT SO many years ago, before the economy and 
wisdom of painting barns and other exterior 
woodwork was universally recognized, it was a 

common sight along many of our country roads to 
find sides of the farmers’ barns blazoning forth ad 
vertisements extolling the superior virtues of every 
thing from mange cure to grand pianos. The farme: 
had little to say about the “copy” or the color scheme, 
or about the commodity advertised, for it was the 
advertiser who paid for the paint job. The side of 
the barn facing the road, and bearing the advertise 
ment, frequently remained well painted long after the 
rest of the building had peeled. It was not an ideal 
solution, either for the farmer or for the paint manu 
facturer, though the barns were painted after a fash 
ion, and there was a sale of paint, of a sort. 

For a good many years, many visual instructionists 
have found fault with lesson material prepared for 
their use by concerns regularly engaged in the business 
of supplying school requirements, even though these 
concerns make a most serious effort to meet the 
teachers’ point of view. The film or slide producer 


) engage educa 


often goes to considerable expense t 
tional authorities to ensure preparation of the right 
material, and its co-relation with classroom work. But 
school teachers, like other humans, have been known 
to disagree among themselves as to the merits of school 
methods or materials and the field of visual instruction 
is certainly no exception. On the contrary, because 
of its newness and its extremely wide scope, touching 
every subject on the curriculum, there is perhaps more 
room for healthy disagreement in this field than in 
most others. 


Among an increasing number of 
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By WILLIAM F. KRUSE 


Formerly Visual Instruction Section, National Park Service 


Washington, D. C. 


already given us some highly promising achievements. 

\ teacher, or visual department head, who thinks 
nothing of making his own slide selections from among 
many, or his own still photographs for opaque pro- 
jection and direct viewing, or even the making of his 
own slides and mounting his own photographs, gener- 
ally still: holds back from the making and editing of 
his own motion pictures. There are a few worthy ex- 
ceptions, some of which have been described in the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN in the past. The Visual De- 
partment at San Diego has quite a number of its own 
A single 


school in Milwaukee, the Vocational School, put a staff 


motion picture productions to its credit. 


of five to work producing its own films, particularly 
tailored to its own special requirements. A Seattle 
high school made a local health story film that has 
proved a perennial favorite, with its own equipment, 
and with members of its student body as a cast. Manv 
other cases, far too numerous to mention, have come 
to light, and probably still more have not. Further- 
more, there is a growing number of directors of visual 
instruction departments who no longer hesitate to re- 
move a scene or title, or change a continuity of a 
silent motion picture that they have purchased, if by 
so doing they more closely parallel their own curricu- 
lum and teaching schedule. 

An interesting example of “painting your own barn” 
in the manner of preparing motion pictures for a par- 
ticular need, is offered by the National Park Service. 
For many years the Service had to get along with mo- 
tion pictures produced by others, presenting park 


scenes incidentally. Sometimes these were railroad 


films, excellently photographed, but with a natural 





visual instructionists, the realization 
is growing, and with it the practice, 
that if their “barn” is to be painted 
as they want it, they will have to do 
it themselves. Hence, in recent is 
sues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, and 
in some of the other specialized 
teachers’ magazines, there has been 
a growing emphasis upon self-se 
lected and often self-created visual 
materials. Photographs are selected 
with a local application, projects are 
worked out so as to encourage in- 
dividual initiative, posters are de- 
signed at home, only a few glass 
slides are selected from the many 
that are offered in “sets”, and the 


vogue of the “home-made” slide has 








All photographs courtesy of Bell & Howell 


Producing the film “Wisconsin—Its Government at Work”. 
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Making school his- 
tory at the James 


Student “company” of San Diego 
Junior and Senior High Schools Wilson Elementary 
“on location” making the teach- School, Philadel- 


phia, with a movie 
camera filming the 
Flag Salute Drill. 


ing film “Aviation,” depicting 

the growth of the industry and 

phases of both civil and military 
aviation. 


emphasis on railroad and hotel facilities. Sometimes 
they were made by automobile or bus companies, and 
again the emphasis was naturally on the sponsor’s 
product. In still other cases the films were made by 
amateurs, often representing a sightseer’s shallow im- 
pression, and not always technically well done. Still, 
a paint job that includes a billboard is better for the 
barn than no paint at all, and these films for years did 
their share in popularizing our great National Park 
system. 

With the launching of the Emergency Conservation 
Work program, which made available a large reservoir 
of man power for highly necessary work to extend 
the facilities of our National Parks and Monuments, 
the Service was confronted with additional educational 
tasks. It was desired to bring home to the boys the 
social significance of the hard physical labor in which 
they were engaged. What more effective medium 
could be chosen than a series of really worth-while 
motion pictures, presenting the marvels of our National 
Parks, and showing the contribution of the CCC ac- 
tivities in building up this heritage of the American 
people ? 

But the educational task confronting the National 
Park Service was not confined to the boys encamped 
in park areas. These boys were only one section of 
the broader public to whom the same realization had 
to be brought. So the same motion pictures prove an 
excellent vehicle for carrying to the American people 
a large knowledge of the National Parks and of the 
improvements that the CCC are making. 

This medium made it possible not only to popular- 
ize the National Parks and Monuments system, but, 
through a better and broader public understanding, to 
give a great impetus to a new development, that of a 
nation-wide system of State Parks whose standards 
would more and more closely approximate the high 
standards applied in our National Park areas. 

Confronted with such a task, it was realized that 
existing films, photographs, etc., were not adequate 
to the new and greater job to be done. Two camera 
crews were therefore sent out, with professional studio 
cameras, to make a motion picture record of the Na- 
tional and State Park and Monument areas, and of 
the CCC activities there. Such films obviously had 
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to be something more than just ballyhoo news reels, 
of temporary and passing interest, such as are given 
in the sporadic coverage of the theatre screen. The 
Parks themselves will remain, and much of the work 
done by the CCC endure, long after the present activity 
becomes history. 

Accordingly, the film material was purposefully 
grouped so as to be applicable to the teaching of 
geography, biology, botany, geology, anthropology, 
sociology, and kindred subjects. On each major area, 
at least three films were planned. The first dealt 
with a visit to that particular area, located it geo- 
graphically, and depicted its scenic features. The 
second presented the “natives” of that area—animal, 
plant and human life. The third offered a “study” of 
that area, dealing popularly but seriously with the 
reasons for the phenomena observed. 

Every technical aid known to the motion picture 
was applied. Animated maps aided geographical loca 
tion, continuity carried attention smoothly from the 
general to the most detailed data, animation photogra 


phy made clear even the most slow moving natural 

















National Park Service Cameraman “on location”. 


processes, and in this animation photography the draw 
ing board was supplemented with the stream-table and 
pressure-box borrowed from the most up-to-date 
methods of geology teaching. 

30th silent and sound versions were planned for this 
series. Most of the National Parks films have been 
turned out thus far only in the silent; most of those 
dealing with the State Park system, primarily with 
a sound narrative accompaniment. Some of the film 
footage was used in the production of a series of six 
splendid geology teaching films, in collaboration with 
the Erpi organization. 

Every precaution was taken to insure the accuracy 
of the information presented, responsibility for this 
resting with Dr. H. C. Bryant, Associate Director of 
the National Park Service, in charge of Education and 
Research, and Mr. Earl A. Trager, Chief Naturalist. 
Collaboration of outstanding authorities attached to 


(Concluded on page 286) 
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The Objective Test and the Stereopticon 


ITH THE extension of multi-sensory aid 
into other departments of knowledge beside 
that of the natural sciences, resourceful 
teachers are rapidly finding the stereopticon especially 
adaptable for a variety of purposes heretofore ut 


thought of. The days when it was considered the 


height of professional progressiveness to mount a pla 
form, armed with a ten-foot pointer and a cricket, a1 
happily over. The stereopticon has been removed 
from the assembly hall and set up in the classroor 
where it is being made to illuminate and reinforce 1 
spoken word. 

The usage productive of the most satisfactory re 
sults so far has been in conjunction with slides d 
signed by the individual teacher to meet specific needs 
\ piece of cellophane and a cover glass together with 
a little India ink or water color are giving rise to d 
vices whose number apparently is legion.  Simy 
though the majority of these contrivances are, yet it 
is through them that much of the best teaching is tak 
ing place. 

The possibilities of the stereopticon for testing, how 
ever, have not been so widely appreciate d. Here and 
there a teacher has found that examining by this means 
often brings surprising results, but to the ran. and file 
of the profession it is still unknown. 

The essential difference in the testing technique is 
the substitution of a typew riter slide (radio mat) tot 
the mimeographed paper containing the objective test 
questions. But suppose, for the sake of clarity, wé 
imagine a situation that might occur in most any 
classroom. 

Miss Jones has completed Unit Il in Ame rican His 
tory, covering the period of early settlement in Ne 
England. She wishes now to learn just how much of 


1 | 


ne pupils i () 


+ 


the material has been retained by 
stimulate interest and at the same time reduce to 1 
minimum the nervous tension present during an ex 
amination, she decides to use the stereopticon. 

Being a thrifty soul, Miss Jones finds among her 
things some cellophane salvaged during the Christmas 
holidavs for just such oceasions. She chooses a piece 


of amber. remembering that this will give a proyje 


tion light that is kinder to young eves. (She used to 


use the clear cellophane in her old room because ther 
the cross-lights were so bad). The cellophane 1s cut 
down to fit between two cover glasses that have beet 
hinged together by a narrow strip of gummed papet 
This is the slide upon which the questions are to be 


typed. The average test requires several of these 
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Miss Jones has discovered that by inserting the slide 
between a fold of heavy weight carbon paper in such 
a manner that the inked surface is against either side 
of the cellophane, a much more distinct impression 
can be gotten. The typing is done in the usual way 
upon the plain surface. 

On the first slide are the directions for the test. 
Through past experience pupils are familiar with the 
general procedure so lengthy explanations are unnec- 


essar\ 


Something of this nature serves quite well: 
Ikach of the statements to follow is either true 
or false. If you think the statement is true, 
write ‘rue on your paper opposite the 
number that corresponds with the number of 
the question on the screen. If you think 
the statement is false, write false on your 
paper in the same manner. 

Then -come the questions, one or more on a slide. 
[f it is the first time the device is used it probably will 
be found more satisfactory to have a slide for each 
question. (uestions are framed in the customary way : 

1. Various stock companies were organized 
in England to make money by sending colon- 
ists to America. The Massachusetts Bay 
Company was one of these. 

6. The people of England thought that their 
colonies should exist for the purpose of en- 
riching the mother country. 

10. The New Englanders thought that slav- 
ery was wrong. 

On the morning that the test is to be given, Miss 
Jones sets up the stereopticon on a vacant desk in the 
rear of the room and focuses the light upon the plas- 
When the 
pupils are in their places uniform-sized pieces of paper 


tered area over the front blackboards. 
are passed out. Down the left side of these they 
write as many numerals as there are questions. Cross 
lights are eliminated by drawing the front shades. 
Everything being in readiness, the lantern is turned on. 

To facilitate matters it is wise to have two hinged 
cellophane holders so that while one is being projected, 
the other may be removed from the slide rack of the 
stereopticon, the previously projected question taken 
out and the next inserted. In this way the timing of 
the questions can be more precisely controlled. 

[he matter of timing objective test questions is of 


importance. A fraction of a minute can so seriously 


offset the group scores that they will not be compar- 
able to the norms. In classes where standardization 


is being attempted this element is of paramount in- 
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terest. Many a teacher laments the impossibility of 
removing the test immediately after the time limit has 
expired. Here and there throughout the class a pupil 
surreptitiously continues, Argus-eyed though she be. 
The stereopticon obviates such a difficulty. With the 
snapping off of the current the examination disappears 
and the child has before him only a page covered with 
meaningless words. 

The use of the lantern makes possible frequent ob- 
jective testing. There is no delay while the clerical 
force mimeographs questions, nor is there any chance 
for the teacher to wear out her welcome by asking for 
this service too often. She is independent, for the 
construction of the tests is entirely in her own hands. 

At present the novelty of the technique appeals to 
youngsters. There is something magical about it. 
Those blase young sophisticates, enjoying the enmii 
that accompanies adolesence, exhibit the nearest ap- 
proach to interest possible under the circumstances. 


Painting Your Own Barn 

(Concluded from page 284) 

other Government branches, such as the United States 
Geological Survey, assured authoritative preparation of 
the material. These films can be borrowed, subject to 
government regulations, free except for transportation 
charges, by educational institutions. Applications 
should be addressed to E. C. Dent, Visual Instruction 
Section, National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 
They can also be purchased at very low prices, if au- 
thority is obtained from the Director of the National 
Park Service. A complete set should be in use in every 
school system. 

It may be pointed out that the facilities at the dis- 
posal of the National Park Service for “painting its 
own barn” are quite different from those available to 
the average visual instructionist. This may be true 
from the point of view of quantity, but hardly of 
quality. A local visual instructionist can make a 
worth-while civics instructional motion picture, en- 
tirely based upon local scenes and activities. He can 
likewise buy outright film material on practically every 
part of the earth, and edit this material in conformity 
with his own study plans. Bell & Howell, for example, 
offer a series of silent films made from the newest 
geography negative on which no restrictions as to re 
editing prevail. Many stock-shot libraries can sup- 
plement this material. 

There is no greater teaching job involved in the 
rearrangement of the sequences of a silent motion pic 
ture than in the re-assortment of a glass slide set. The 
making of additional sub-titles presents no serious dif- 
ficulty, or excessive expense. It can be done by pro- 
fessionals where desired, at very reasonable cost, or 
title cards can be turned out by printing or drawing 
classes right in the school. Furthermore, local scenes 
can be made a part of such re-edited film, and will be 
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This alone should recommend it to the teacher harassed 
by such stolid indifference. 

Although only the true-false type of test has been 
mentioned, any of the other varieties can be adapted 
to the stereopticon method. In the completion and the 
multiple-choice examinations, the word necessary to 
make the sentence intelligible is written on the pupil's 
paper, as is also his preference in the other type. With 
a little preliminary instruction, confusion during the 
actual period of testing is not apt to occur. Children 
“catch on” surprisingly quickly. 

It must not be imagined that the use of the stereop- 
ticon in objective testing is a cure-all for examination 
ills. Quite frankly, there are situations where it will 
not work and to attempt to make it do so is to court 
trouble. But, in the majority of cases, if care is ex 
ercised, the results will be entirely satisfactory. And 
once the teacher has accustomed herself to its use she 


will wonder how she ever tolerated the usual methods 


found to give much greater effect, particularly in the 
social studies, when used in this way. 

It is naturally much more difficult to make changes 
in the case of sound films. In fact, such changes are 
at present beyond the powers of a local visual instruc- 
tionist, except by the outright elimination of occasionz! 
material, sound and picture simultaneously. It will 
generally be found, however, that sound films are 
more carefully edited, and are planned to constitute 
a complete and adequate coverage of the particular 
subject with which they deal. Even where this is 
not the case, the instructor will invariably supplement, 
by concrete personal or local material and exercises, 
the general informative presentation given by a talking 
picture. Where the sound film presents integral sound 
effects, as distinguished from narrative, the additional 
contribution of the sound will be such that no teacher 
would want to lose or change those additional effects 

It would be of interest to have visual instructionists 
write up their actual experiences in the preparation or 
adaption of their own motion picture teaching ma 
terials, so that their colleagues might profit thereby. 

Good results have been obtained in the past wit] 
motion pictures produced for the visual instructionist, 
especially where active collaboration of qualified edu 
cators was enlisted in the preparation of such film ma 
terial. There is every reason to believe that motion 
picture materials prepared by the visual instructionist 
would make an additional contribution. Such contri 
butions, adequately measured, should in turn react 
beneficially upon future professionally-produced teach 
ing films. Contrary to common belief, motion picture 
production activities are not beyond the reach of the 
average school. Movie making by local forces will be 
found a stimulating educational experience. Every 
encouragement should be given those who desire to 
“paint their own barn”, by making and editing their 


own educational motion pictures. 
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Museum Film Programs to Start January |st 


On January 1, 1936, the Museum of Modern A1 


Film Library, New York City, will start the actual 


1 


circulation of film programs to schools and muse 
ums which will enable them to study the art 
the motion picture. As announced in our Noven 


ber issue, this film library was founded to collect 


and preserve outstanding films of all types so that 
programs of film should be made available to stu 
dents of the cinema. 

Two film series are now in preparatio1 Nine reels 


of Series I, “A Short Survey of the Film in Americ 
1895-1932”, which will be available January 1 are « 
the Development of the Narrative from 1895 to 1911 
The films chosen to illustrate the period aré 


1895 Wash Day Troubles 


1895 The Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots 
1902 \ Trip to the Moon, by George Melies 

1907 Faust, a Pathe film 

1911 Queen Elizabeth, with Sarah Bernhardt 


Film Series 2, “Some Men. -able American Filn 
1896-1934", will have ready th. follov 
of the “Western” film: 


1903 The Great Train Robbery. b dwin S Port 


ing examples 


(1 reel) 
1916 A Good Bad Man, with Wm. S. Hart (2 reels) 
1923 The Covered Wagon, by James Cruze (10 ree 
or 1924, ‘T he Iron Horse, by Jol For 1 (10 reel 


Visual Education and The P. T. A. 


Very encouraging progress has been made the past 


) 


year by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
on the projects of their National Motion Picture Pla 
The plan calls for the cooperation of the Congress with 
school officials for the purpose of having each school 
supplied with adequate motion picture equipment and 
to make arrangements for the regular use of films 
for strictly educational and cultural purposes in the 
classroom; and for the use of school auditoriums for 
regularly scheduled entertainment motion pictures 
from non-theatrical sources, suitable to the various 
ages and interests of children of school age. Other 
projects urged are: 1. the formation of a National 
Film Institute; 2. the establishment of state and 
local film libraries in educational institutions; 3. the 
inclusion in teacher-training institutions of required 
courses in the use of motion pictures as visual aids; 
4. the adoption of a motion picture appreciation 
course in high schools under the direction of the 
teachers of English; 5. the organization of amateur 
motion picture clubs in high schools. 

Reports from the state motion picture chairmen in 


dicate that these projects are in operation .a each of 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


the forty states heard from, The Louisiana chair- 


man reports progress has been made toward se- 
curing training courses for teachers in the use of 
visual aids, and in establishing film libraries. In New 
Jersey, “almost all subjects in the junior and senior 
high schools are taught with the aid of movies.” The 
New York chairman reports that almost every city of 
any size has its own film library and that many schools 
are equipped with projectors. California has made a 
study of motion picture equipment and the use of 
films in schools. There have been in Pennsylvania 


seven motion picture institutes, six of which were 


conducted by the former National Motion Picture 
chairman, Mrs. Robbins Gilman, and the other one 


1 


by Dr. Edgar Dale, present chairman. 


New Visual Education Course 


\ course on Methods of Visual Education will be 
offered this winter quarter, according to Dean E. A. 
Jacobsen of the Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. This course is offered in response to 
demand from students in various departments for in- 
formation and demonstrations on some of the vital uses 
of still and motion pictures as aids to learning in all its 
branches. The instructor will be Arthur L. Marble, 
M.S., Di 


and Radio. 


rector of the U.S.A.C. Bureau of Pictures 


Survey of Educational Films 


\ survey to list all motion pictures which have 
an educational value is being conducted jointly by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the American 
Council on Education in Washington. This includes 
not only the strict classroom film, but subjects use- 
ful to medical students, scientific workers, voca- 
tional classes, C. C. C. 


specialized educational groups. The survey is be- 


camps, teachers and other 


ing made under a grant from the General Education 
Board (Rockefeller) and is part of the work being 
carried on by the American Council on Education 
in connection with its sponsorship of the proposed 
\merican Educational Film Institute. 

More than 10,000 film catalog cards have been 
mailed to film distributors. This card covers nearly 
100 items which will result in accurate information 
being filed in one central office covering informa- 
tion necessary to judge the adaptability of the film 
to specific educational needs. Supplemental anal- 
yses and listings will be prepared and publicized 
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in an appropriate manner. Both agencies cooperat- 
ing in this survey desire that this central informa- 
tion file be made as complete as possible. Any 
person or organization that has produced, now 
owns or has the exclusive distribution rights to any 
motion picture that should be included in this list, 
and who has not received the film catalog cards sent 
out under this survey, will be sent a supply of the 
cards upon writing to the American Council on 
Education at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


The importance of such information for Ameri- 
can educators is beyond question. Its value will 
be simply incalculable. It is to be hoped that no 
producer or distributor of educational film will fail 
to cooperate fully in supplying the data so urgently 


needed. 


Visual-Radio Education in Pennsylvania 


On October 7, at Station WIP, Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Arts and Sience So- 
ciety, Louis Walton Sipley, director, gave a pioneer 
demonstration in visual-radio instruction in art. 
Daniel Garber, head of the faculty of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, inaugurated a ser- 
ies of broadcasts which are being synchronized with 
the schools in Philadelphia, Bucks, Delaware, and 
Montgomery counties. First the photograph of the 
speaker was projected on a screen, then as he dis- 
cussed masterpieces by Pennsylvania artists, their 
slides were similarly projected. This visual-radio 
presentation is not a sound movie of the action type, 
as stili slides are projected and remain stationary 
for close scrutiny by the audience while the speak- 
er makes his interpretation and discusses the tech- 
nique of the artist. It gives many groups the op- 
portunity to hear an outstanding speaker, not a 
canned voice, and with multiple sets of slides to 
study his demonstration as though he were present. 
The field of this illustrative type of visual-radio 
presentation is not limited to the field of art, but 
is equally applicable to the various fields of science. 

A series of ten broadcasts has been arranged 
which starting October 14 will go on the air every 
Monday over this station from 2:30 to 3:00 p. m. 
(Pennsylvania School Journal.) 


One School's Visual Activities 


The Visual Instruction Department at the Ma- 
combs Junior High School, New York City, works 
smoothly under the capable direction of Joseph V. 
Sullivan. He reports that an average of fifteen 
films, and twelve sets of slides are shown to forty 
individual teaching units per week, plus seven or 
eight auditorium groups of four to five hundred 
children for a gross attendance of about fifty-four 
hundred. No teacher touches a machine. Reliable 
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and efficient boys from the Projection Club are 
chosen and instructed on how to operate the ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Sullivan also conducts two weekly courses 
for the Bronx Boro Wide Association of Teachers. 
“Methods and Use of Visual Instruction Material,” 
given Tuesdays at the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, discusses the theory, methods, mechanics 
and administration of visual instruction. ‘The other 
course, “The Motion Picture,” given Thursdays at 
the Morris High School, is concerned with the film 
exclusively, emphasizing the theatrical as well as 


the educational film. 


W. C. Bowen Appointed New York 


Visual Instruction Director 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves has 
announced the appointment of Ward C. Bowen as 
Director of the Visual Instruction Division of the 
New York State Department of Education. Since 
the retirement of Alfred W. Abrams last December, 
Mr. Bowen has been serving as Acting Director of the 
Division. Mr. Bowen has been supervisor in the Vis 
ual Instruction Division since 1923. He is a graduate 
of Houghton Seminary and of Oberlin College and re 
ceived his master’s degree from the latter institution. 
He has also taken post-graduate work at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he was an instructor from 1919 until 
i923. Prior to that he taught at Houghton Semi 
nary. 

As assistant to Mr. Abrams, Mr. Bowen has had 
a large part in the development of the use of screen 
pictures for regular classroom instruction in schools 
throughout the State. The loans of such slides for 
instructional purposes now total about a million 


and a quarter a year. 


SMPE Convention 


More than 350 leading engineers of the motion 
picture industry attended the Fall Meeting of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers at the Ward 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., October 21 to 
24. Approximately 50 papers were given in_ the 
four day convention. Unlike previous SMPE con 
ventions, no particular subject was emphasized, al 
though four. of the seven technical sessions were 
devoted to special topics including Screen Bright 
ness, Problems of Sound Photography and Motion 
Picture equipment in general. A number of papers 
by government officials describing governmental 
activities in motion pictures were given. 

The growing importance of 16mm. photography 
is indicated by the fact that there were seven pa 
pers devoted to this subject and an evening demon 
stration of 16mm. colored motion pictures with 
synchronized sound by H. H. Jones of Buffalo, 


(¢ oncluded O} page 305) 
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A New Era for The Church 


HAT THE church needs the motior 


been so clearly demonstrated in recent years 


picture h: 


to become almost axiomatic. 

\t first motion pictures came into existence as 
novelty via the entertainment field. Many thinkin 
people in the church and educational world long ag 
saw the value of this medium of expression for thet 
own work. Usually, however, they saw it in terms of 


the techniques and approaches that had been developed 


in the entertainment field. The motion picture was 


looked upon as a replacement or substitute rather thai 
as an aid and essential part of the functioning churcl 
Far too frequently it was used as a new device 
startle and attract without any well defined plan of 
developing the motion picture as a logical and ef 
fective part of a purposeful whole 

Motion pictures as entertainment got their momet 
tum by way of the upstairs nickel shows and barnlike 
auditorium, sometimes with sawdust on the floo: 
Looking forward in those early days of the twentieth 
century it seemed a long road from the high emoting 
period of the melodramatic “flickers” to the efficient 
integrated mechanism of motion picture production 


and presentation today. \s we look back from our 


erowth of such 4 


vantage point of years the rapid 
tremendous complicated and_ effective mechanical 
method of expression seems incredible 

As the motion picture improved in quality and grew 
in importance church leaders realized more and mor 
their vitality in the creation and development of at 
titudes. They wanted it to serve them tco. At th 
same time the “buggy era’ was giving way to tl 
motor age. Wath distance and travel time telescoped 
the church began to feel the inroads of the machi 
age in attendance. Realizing that something wa 
“wrong” somewhere, but usually not analyzing the 
converging causes with a resultant recasting of the 
form and methods of church service and action to 
meet the requirements of the motor age, church 
here and there began to look for remedies or panaceas 
They saw more and more people going to movies on 
Sunday. So it was natural that almost invariably the 
first use of pictures in Protestant churches was to get 
people to come to church on Sunday evenings 

Ministers, while usually equipped with a keen sens 
of the dramatic, were no showmen in themselves, and 
did not have the experience to cope with the problem 


of not only planning but executing a 


motion picture 


program that would give as satisfactory feeling as the 


~ 


entertainment show around the cornet 


IK quipment 


Conducted by MARY BEATTIE BRADY 
New York City 
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was inadequate; the picture usually old, worn and 
obviously a hand-me-down from the theatrical world. 
Now and then a startling exception was noted. Spo- 
radic efforts to “solve” the motion picture problem for 
hurches have been made, but until very recent years 
little or no effort was undertaken to produce pictures 
to become an integral part of existing church programs. 
In the main the early use of motion pictures in 
churches, in the late ‘teens and twenties, was a dismal 
and disheartening failure. Much of the heterogeneous 
equipment that had been secured ended its days in- 
gloriously in the church cellar or local junk pile. 
Che church as a whole was utterly indifferent to 
the rapidly developing motion picture which was 
looked upon as manufactured entertainment rather 
than a potent medium of expression, the great gift of 


our own time to civilization. Gradually, however, 
thoughtful men and women began to realize the power 
of the motion pictures in the life pattern of people. 
Certain trends had developed in motion picture manu- 
facture as entertainment that did not augur aspiciously 
for a well ordered community life. The weight of 
facts required that a movement for more wholesome 
entertainment pictures be organized. 

Men and women in the church and educational life 
of the country through their concern for leadership in 
bringing about changes in motion picture treatment 
began to be aware at last that the motion picture is 
first of all a medium of expression. They observed 
if adequately used it can be an effective part of any 
tvpe of work or activity. . 

\n important bi-product of the “decency” move- 
ment has been the rapid acceleration of constructive 
study of and experimentation with the motion picture 
in our educational, public welfare and church life. 
They have at least learned that well-organized thought- 
provoking worthwhile motion pictures do not come 
into existence for the wishing and, further, that satis- 
factory motion pictures can not be provided by turning 
a motion picture camera on a scene as one takes snap- 
shots with a pocket camera. 

The most promising evidence of this growth in view- 
point is in the action that is increasing in many quar- 
ters. Here and there courses in motion picture 
A few 


are being given in colleges for academic credit. Motion 


appreciation and methods are being started. 


pictures in Religious Education appear frequently as a 
featured part of convention programs. Church Boards 
are making large appropriations for motion picture 


production in their promotional work. What is per- 
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haps most promising is the definite trend to encourage 
or urge missionaries in the home or foreign fields to 
familiarize themselves with the mechanics of motion 
picture production and strive toward the making of 
more craftsmanlike presentations of the work they 
are doing in relation to the environment in which they 
are stationed. Best of all is the growing appreciation 
of the need to know what stories and comments it 1s 
desired to make in pictures and how the themes should 
be treated before camera work starts. 

Those who have the pioneers in motion picture work 
for the church have learned that to produce success- 
ful motion pictures for the church that will aid it tn 
its spiritual and socia! ministry for the well-being of 
mankind, it is first necessary to have a definite philoso- 
phy of approach. Second, they have become keenly 
aware that to make good motion pictures, clear-cut 
factual thinking rooted in action is an absolute neces 
sity. With the spoken or written word it is very easy 
to ramble, equivocate and just talk, but with motion 
pictures there must be clear-cut ideas before they can 
be interpreted in visual action. 

While, of course, it is obvious that film can be 
wasted just as words can, paper and air are cheaper 
than film. The economic necessity of reducing dis- 
card film to the minimum is an aid to the church in the 
development of method and organization in film pro- 
duction. In past years the cry constantly was heard, 
“The church cannot make its own pictures because 
film production along professional lines is too expen- 
sive, and the dignity and position of the church require 
that nothing but the best should be used”. Those 
who have argued along such lines did not recall the 
beginning of the printing press of Caxton as com- 
pared with the marvelous work of today. Yet that 
machine was considered worthy as a means of spread- 
ing the Bible to the common man. 

Fortunately, fallacious thinking is usually discovered 
in the march of time and things are seen in their true 
proportions. Today churches and their denomina- 
tional organizations are rapidly learning that it is not 
only desirable to have motion pictures as a part of 
their service but that soon it will be a prime require- 
ment. It is not a question of finding available funds 
but of making funds available. 

The progress in 16 millimeter film and equipment 
has of course had an important part to play in ad- 
vancing interest and activity in pictures for churches. 
Not only the problems of projection have been greatly 
reduced but interest in film production has been stimu- 
lated. All over the country and abroad, activity is 
taking place—isolated, sporadic and of varying value 
to be sure, but activity. It is as though after a heavy 
winter, spring has come and young plants are raising 
their heads above the plain—soon to grow rapidly in 
orderly fashion and yield, first attractive blossoms 
and later the nourishing fruit. 

To accomplish this the soil must be carefully tilled, 
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the weeds pulled and regular cultivation maintained. 
The ground must be nourished and watered. This 
means first of all that the churches individually must 
take their part in using ‘regularly and intelligently the 
material that is being prepared for them. Their ex 
periences and constructive suggestions in the light of 
this use must be made available to all in an order) 
manner by cooperation with groups functioning 
broadly in the field. 

To make the visual medium of expression truly 
worth while in a church it must be fully integrated 
into the life of the church. The use of the picture as 
an aid should be emphasized and the main reason 
for the existence of the church and its need in the 
community should never be ignored or taken for 
eranted. 

The “means” of financing pictures should not be 
made apparent by “passing the hat’? when the picture 
is shown. Budgeting, and fund raising for visual aids, 
is just as proper a function of a church finance con 
mittee as coal, electricity, hymn books, music or any 
other expense items which are automatically accepted 
as essential. 

Motion pictures have long since proven their value. 
Desirable and effective techniques for production, dis 
tribution and use have also been demonstrated. En 
couragement by wider use is needed to stimulate finer 
and richer material. A few thousand churches using 
film at odd and uncertain intervals will not suffice 
There must be many thousand churches and _ allied 
organizations demanding material, so that film libraries 
may be formed and the unit cost of film prints re 
duced to a minimum. 

In a day when we are seeking new fields for human 
endeavor and service, the Church can, if it will, open 
an ever widening opportunity to trained young people 
to think and do in terms of motion picture expression. 
The horizon is limitless. The re-interpretation of spir 
itual and concrete values in visual terms; the vivifying 
of the constructive thoughts of leaders down through 
the ages can be redrawn in living vital terms for us 
in action pictures, 

The research, organization of material, technical 
phases of production, collateral work with the spoken 
and written word—all challenge the best thinking and 
action and managerial efficiency that America is cap- 
able of producing. 

If the visual medium of expression is adequately 
developed as a means to a greater end, the church 
should in the years to come grow into a more vital, 
helpful place in our personal and communal life. An 
intelligent, forward-looking plan and purposeful coop- 
eration is needed to speed the work already clearly 
under way. Industry and private organization have 
gone a long distance. The time has come when co- 
ordinated leadership for visual expression should de- 


velop within the church. 
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A\mong the Magazines and Books 





35) This 


The Education Digest (November 


the first issue of a new publication 


ea | 


ich conta 
condensations of noteworthy articles taken fro 
the leading professional and lay publications. The 
Kditorial Advisory Board of this new magazine 
made up of eighteen of the leading educators of the 
nation. A survey of 20,000 educators, made before 
publication, disclosed a universal interest in such 
a magazine. The Educational Digest is of the popu 
lar small size which fits into the coat pocket wit! 
out folding. The editorial offices are in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Of particular interest to our field is the inclusio1 
of a digest of the article, “The Motion Picture 
Education” by W. W. Charters from The Edu 


tional Record for July. The author points out that 





1 


in twenty vears, it will be five hundred years since 
the printing of the first book. In only thirty years, 
audience 


1 


the motion picture has reached a wider 
than print. It is difficult to predict what will be 


its effect in one or two more decades. Since chil 
dren attend movies once per week, “schoolmen hav: 
as much need for surveying the content and ideals 
of the commercial: movies as of the home and socia 
communities of children.” The motion picture is 
dynamic in changing social attitudes as was proved 
by Thurstone and Peterson. The altered attitud 


remained as shown by tests after eighteen month 
‘People interested in developing international good 


will, honesty, pacifism, or any attitudes have here 





an instrument of peculiar potency.” Five limit 

tions in the use of films are listed with cogent rea 

sons therefor. [very instructor using film lessons 
should be conversant with these restrictions so th 


he may recognize the framework for his true func 
tioning. The main question now seems to be not 


in demand of pictorial presentation, but in the sup 


ply and distribution of films. ‘‘Education must su1 
vey the supply and demand for teaching films and 
stimulate production by appropriate agencies to 


gaps and meet demands.” 


Journal of the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers (November, 35) “The Use of Films and Mo 
tion Picture Equipment in Schools,” by Marion 
Evans. 

An up-to-date appraisal of visual materials 
their use was presented at a spring meeting 
Hollywood, representing experience in the Sai 
Diego Schools. A new field of film supplies is be 
ing provided by amateur students. The various 


competitive amateur cinema contests set high pho 








Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MYERS 


tographic standards, and make many beautiful and 
lighly instructional films available to schools. 
light guiding criteria are given for judging a good 
teaching film. 

\s to the type of film, whether sonorous or sil- 
ent, colored or uncolored, a helpful analysis is giv- 
en. The reviewer would also suggest that the 
added perspective of colored films may be included 
in their favor. “The silent film is more favorable 
to creative contemplation on the part of the child. 
\s it invites spontaneous comment and questioning 
by the pupil, the silent film is to the teacher what 
the x-ray is to the physician—an instrument that 
may be used, first, to diagnose the needs and inter- 
ests of individuals in the class, and then to solve 
their problems.” 

Standards for judging apparatus are included. 
and one portable projector is recommended for each 
school building. All of the schools in San Diego 
are so equipped. <A central library, or visual edu- 
cation department is recommended. 

\ny school system looking for guidance in stari- 
ing the use of motion pictures, correlative to class 
work, will find this article illuminating. 


Catholic Educational Review (October, '35) “The 
Morals of the Screen,” by Richard Dana Skinner. 

A careful analysis is given of what constitutes a 
standard of morality in a motion picture theme, and 
emphasis is placed on the necessity for decency in 
treatment. The latter feature is a very valuable 
addition to the literature of moral standards for 


motion pictures. 


The School Executive (November, 35) ‘Educa- 
tional Value of Motion Pictures,’ by Supt. H. 
Claude Hardy, White Plains, New York. 

The purpose of classroom films is for instruction, 
not to make people feel as is largely true with com- 


mercial pictures. Their chief function is the por- 


trayal of objects, or events, whose essential meaning 
is best understood when they are seen in motion. 
Words may often be substituted for motion pic- 
tures; again still pictures are more effective. “A 
picture is static and it portrays products or re- 
sults, whereas a motion picture 1s dynamic, and 
indicates change, development, processes, motion, 
or action.” If action is needed in the particular 
learning process, then a film. is the only pictorial 


method available. ‘‘Whatever action material is 
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Have You Your Copy 
of “1000 and One” 


(The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films) 


Whether you use films seldom or often you will 
find “1000 and One” indispensable. 


Published annually for eleven successive years, 
“1000 and One” is the recognized standard film ref- 
erence source, known and used the country over by 
thousands of film users in schools, churches and 
other organizations in the non-theatrical field. 


The current edition (144 pages) lists over 4,000 
films, 35mm. and 16mm., silent and sound, for edu- 
cation and entertainment, carefully classified accord- 
ing to subject, and arranged in 139 numbered subject 
groups. Full information given on each film——title 
number of reels, brief summary of contents and 
source or sources distributing the film. 





Price only 75c, except to subscribers | 
of Educational Screen who pay a 
mere 25c for the famous directory. | 


Use the coupon below to order ‘1000 and One” with or 
without a subscription to Educational Screen, placing your 
checkmark in the proper square for our guidance. 


Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Send me the 11th edition of ‘‘1000 and One.”’ 75c enclosed 
Enter my subscription to Educational Screen for 1 yr. $2.00 
2 yrs. $3.00 
and send me copy of “1000 and One’”’ for 25c. 
Check enclosed for $2.2! 


2.25 
3.25 
Bill me for subscription and ‘1000 and One” 


Name 


Address 























shown should be, relatively, unfamiliar or new to 
the pupils and of such a nature that it can not be 
taught best by firsthand contact with the object or 
event under consideration.” Often a film is more 
economical of time and provides equal, or superior 
learning facilities. Pupils are often bewildered by 
a vast amount of irrelevant detail in a factory, hear- 
ing facilities are usually poor, while the film may 
be stopped for explanation and discussion. <Ani- 
mated drawings may also be inserted in the film 
lesson to elucidate involved points. The individual 
differences of pupils in reacting to pictures in mo- 
tion has received practically no attention. It should 
be studied, and adaptations made accordingly. 
Sound pictures will undoubtedly be a necessary re 
quirement in schools, but first it is the part of wis- 
dom to develop a technique appropriate to their 


double appeal to the senses. 


The Commercial Film (London) (August, °35) 
“What May Happen When Cinemas are Installed 
in Schools,” from a speech by Mr. Ramsbotham, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Educa- 
tion, in the House of Commons. 

If the screen is introduced into the classroom as 
a regular and recognized method of instruction, it 
will revolutionize the whole nature of education. 
Parents in placing their children in schools will 


inquire, in addition to the present requisites, as to 


The Educational Screen 


the cinematographic facilities afforded. Seminaries 
will advertise precise particulars about the films in 
use. No longer will the schoolboy be alluded to as 
whining and creeping snail-like unwillingly to 
school. The trouble will be, when movies are in 
school, to get the boy to leave and go out to work. 
“A judicious admixture of fact and fiction, classics 
and comics, science and serials, will do more to stop 
truancy than all the punishments yet devised by 
perspiring pedagogues. The teacher's life, instead 
of being the monotonous treadmill it too often is to 
day, will be one of almost unalloyed peacefulness 
and bliss.” 

Kxcerpts from a letter sent home by a boy would 


“Nobody ever 


be apt to read something like this: 
learned a blessed thing about history . . . from 
the stodgy old stuff they used to dish out to us 
How we longed for the holidays! But now a good 
many of our fellows are talking about not going 
home at all at the end of the term—at any rate, not 
until the new ten-part adventure of Drake and the 
Armada its finished. History’s not so bad on 
the screen because you see the thing happen 
ing . .. Mater, it must have been frightfully hid 
eous when you and the pater were at school not to 
have had the advantages of a rattling good film edu 
cation like this.” 

Education (October, 35) “The Puppet Club,” by 
Robert L. Stevenson. 

Puppetry makes strong appeals to students be 
cause of their love for construction, for beauty, and 
for dynamics exhibited in their creations. Through 
these motivations, education may be extended into 
almost any field. The organization and manage 
ment of a puppetry club in the State Normal Col 
lege at Plymouth, New Hampshire, is fully discussed 

Sierra Educational News (October, °35) ‘Babies, 
Science, and Sound Motion Pictures,” by Dr. How 
ard A. Gray. 

To the study of infancy, which has been rapidly 
developing during the present century, has now 
been added the motion picture and sound recording 
of infantile reactions. At the Yale Clinie of Child 
\rnold ww 
Gesell, records are obtained of what the child does 


lressed, 


Development under the direction of Dr. 


in his sleep, when waking up, when being « 
fed, undressed, bathed, “cod-liver oiled, orange 
juiced and sunshined.” A photographic dome was 
constructed, a clinical crib was made adjustable for 


> 


various ages and postures, and a one-way screen 


he dome, to 


permitted research workers, outside t 
make stenographic notes without being observed 
“The examiner inside the dome engaged the infant's 
attention and conducted the examination while 
cameras, both at the side and above the dome, were 
recording the action.” Not to miss the natural en- 


(Con luded on page 303 ) 
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The Affair of Susan (Zasu Pitts, Walter Cat 
lett) (Univ.) Love-at-first-sight at Coney Is- 
land for two timid, humble and lonely soul 
Slapstick farce-comedy ranging from humorou 
and pathetic to painful and monotonous. Nei- 
ther story nor acting talent are adequate f¢ 
a full length picture. 11-19-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) and (C) Mildly amusir 


The Bishop Misbehaves (Edmund Gwenn, Mau- 
reen O’Sullivan)(MGM) Worthy English bishop 
detective story addict, gets deeply tangled in ar 
amateur Robinhood robbery with surprising 
derworld complications, but solves it masterful- 
ly. A mystery-comedy adequately complex and 
suspenseful. Gwenn and Digges notable. 11-19-35 
(A) Very good (Y) Very good (C) Good 


Wallace Reid 


typical, sin- 


Daughters of Todays (Mrs 
production ) (Roadshow ) Another 
cere effort to teach parents responsibility 
conduct of daughters. Shows gay life of hig! 
school students leading to seduction and trag- 


a 


edy. Acting and story too amateurish and 
elementary to be effective. 11-12- 
(A) Feeble (Y) No (C) No 


Dealers in Death (Compos:te film) (Topical 
Films) Straight-from-the-shoulder arraignment 
of great munitions makers as prime movers 
war. Old and new news-reels, grim war films 
uneven in quality, edited into fair continuity 
with helpful animation. Good narrative voice 
Crude but strong anti-war stuff. 11-26-35 
(A) and (Y) Thought provoking (C) Mature 





t 


A Feather in Her Hat (Pauline Lord, Basil 
Rathbone, Wendy Barrie) (Columbia) Beautifully 
acted, sentimental but strongly appealing story 
of humble English mother devotedly sacrificing 
all to make her son a gentleman. Fine realism 
in character, dialog, and London atmosphere 

12-3-35 


(A)Excellent (Y)Mature but good (C)Littleint 


Geschichten im Wiener Wald (German pr 
uuction, foreign cast) Well-acted realistic and 
merry comedy, with music, of incognito adven- 
tures of literary heroine posing as English 
celebrity visiting Germany Dialog wholly Ger- 
man, no English titles. Photography and sound 
notably good. 12-3-35 
(A) Good of kind Y) (C) Little or no interest 


Hands Across the Table (Carole Lombard 
t'red MacMurray) (Para) Lively. sophisticated 


romance. Hotel manicurist and formerly wealthy 


society playboy, both out to marry money, find 
true love most important after all. Uncon 
ventional, intimate situations kept carefully 
free from suzggestiveness 12-3-35 
(A) Fairly amusing (Y) Unsuitable (C) N 


His Night Out (E. E. Horton, Irene Hervey 
Univ) Hilarious nonsense comedy of ultra- 
timid, pill-devouring hero and charming, level- 
headed office secretary. Crook and gangster 
complications bring out his quality and devo- 
tion. He captures gang and wins heroine. Bu 
Horton’s deft comedy needs no “‘belching’’. 12-3-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Fair 


I Live for Love (Dolores del Rio, Everett 
Marshall)(Warner) Meant to be fast farce-com- 
edy of hectic romance between radio star and 
temperamental stage actress, but made absurd by 
arbitrary reversals. Much slapstick and clown- 
ing none too funny. Much singing, some of it 
very loud, with acting quite ordinary. 11-26-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Harmless (C) Little interes 

In Person (Ginger Rogers, George Brent) 
(RKO) Pleasantly amusing yarn on stock for- 
mula of hero and heroine who snarl and 
wrangle for six reels and marry in the seventh 
So unplausible as to be novel Unconventional 
situation kept quite innocuous. Ginger, of 
course, sings and dances typically. 12-3-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Amusing (C) Little interest 


In Old Kentucky (Will Rogers, Dorothy Wi'- 
son) (Fox) Last release by Uncle Sam’s jester 
Appealing litt'e story of horsetrainer and poor 
girl overcoming treacherous difficulties to win 
the classic race. Thoroughly human role which 
gives Will Rogers wide scope for his charac- 
teristic and engaging play. 11-26-35 
(A) Good (Y) Excellent (C) Excellent 


It’s in the Air (Jack Benny, Una Merkel) 
(MGM) Laughable, crazy farce of slapstick and 
wisecrack fitted to Benny. Two chronic crooks 


Bein 7 the 


mbined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


he Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 


y 


by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
A Adults (Y) Youth (C) Children 
always fleeing iw, fall into easy money by crooks. Much poor acting, and locomotive 
iccessful stratosphere flight! Which justifies climax is almost endless. 11-12-35 


all! Chief appeal centers on crookedness shown 
12-3-35 
(C) No 


as amusingly incurable. 


(A) Feeble (Y) Dubious ethics 
Little America (Admiral Byrd and Crew) 


Para.) The authentic record of second Byrd 
Antarctic trip Heroism, not heroics; adven- 


ire, not stur Some scenes obviously staged 
but inoffensively so Intense, vivid, thrilling, 
argely instructive despite familiarity of events 


11-12-35 


via radio 





A) and (Y) Excellent (C) Mostly excellent 
Mary Burns, Fugitive (Sylvia Sidney, Melvyn 
Douglas) (Para) Innocent heroine naively loves 
gangster, not knowing his life Caught and 
imprisoned as accessory. After escape, law 


hunts and hounds her till she kills villain, and 
raging hero, who supplies only humor and 
wholesomenes settles all 12-3-35 


A) Good of kind (Y) Not the best (C) No 





er 


The Melody Lingers On (J. Hutchinson, Geo. 
Houston) (Reliance) Serious war-romance of 


famous pianiste and Italian singer. Father 
killed, baby lost Long search and poignant 
truggle till devoted mother assures son musi- 
al eareer he wants, by telling her secret to 
foster-parents but never to the boy. 11-19-35 
4) Good of kind (Y) If interested (C) No 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Notable cast) 
Warner) Artistic masterpiece, combining un- 
forgettably Mendelssohn’s music with the fairy- 
land fantasy, exquisite settings, hilarious low- 
comedy, and eerie atmosphere as Shakespeare con- 
ceived but only modern picture technique could 
present. Merits universal attendance. 11-12-35 
(A) and (Y) Excellent (C) Mature but excellent 
Mutiny on the Bounty (Chas. Laughton, Fran- 
hot Tone, Clark Gable)(MGM) Masterful por- 
trayal of grim bit of history, when sadistic tyr- 
anny evolved into humane discipline aboard 
English ship Beautifully photographed and 
acted by great ast at its best. The terrible 
South Sea voyage made unforgettable. 11-26-35 
\) Excellent (Y)Strong but good (C)Too strong 

Narcotic (Amateur cast)(Dwain Esper) Sol- 
emnly and pretentiously offered as educational 
campaign film against drug addiction, with 
heap, sensational publicity-matter accompany- 
ing Acting talent nil, poor photography. 
story incredibly stupid and crude. Worthless 
for any purposé 11-12-35 


A) Trash Y) By no means (C) No 


The Pay-Off (James Dunn, Claire Dodd) (1st 


Natl) Sensational, seamy stuff about honest 
young sports-writer-hero driven to drink (of 
course) by gangsters, a newspaper racketeer, 
and an unfaithful wife Finally a couple of 


shootings clear way for second marriage with 
beautiful heroine 12-3-35 


(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 

Peter Ibbetson (Ann Harding, Gary Cooper) 
(Para.) Fine camera technique, lovely back- 
grounds, earnest acting wasted on distorted 
ersion that ki'ls charm and subtlety of fam- 
ous book. Hollywood understands “‘punch’”’ but 
not Du Maurier Ample technique but too lit- 
tle comprehensior Deserves to fail. 11-19-35 
A) Disappointing (Y) Little value (C) No int. 


Petersburg Nights (Russian Soviet production) 
Another ponderous propaganda film of Russian 
life, centered around humble violinist, his ideals, 
ambitions and the Soviet Tempo hopelessly 


slow, endless facial close-ups, depressing crudi- 
ties of life and conduct among primitive peo- 
ple Unrelieved realism 11-26-35 
\) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 
The Rainmakers (Wheeler and Woo'sey) 


(RKO) Crazy farce, much below this pair's 
average as entertainment, but at least not vul- 
gar Fake machine plus accidental dynamit> 
blast brings rain to save farmers and defeat 


(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) Funny 

Remember Last Night? (Robt Young, Ed- 
ward Arnold) (Univ.) Alcoholic murder-mys- 
tery with ample suspense and thrill. Lavishly 
rich “‘play-boy’’ married couples drink selves 
unconscious at parties, wake up in wrong beds, 
etc., hence no memory of murder in their 
midst, hence the mystery. 11-12-35 
(A Depends on taste (Y) Better not (C) No 


Rendezvous with Love (Wm. Powell, Rosalind 
Russell) (MGM) Spirited war-spy story. Pow- 
ell at his best as code expert kept from front 
for Washington job, breaking enemy spy ring, 
and Russell in notable role. Deft character 
work, fine dialog, spontaneous comedy. ‘‘With 
love’ absurd in title. 11-12-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) If it interests 


She Couldn’t Take It (Joan Bennett, G. Raft, 
W. Connolly) (Colum.) Famous gangster leav- 
ing prison undertakes reformation of rich cell- 
mate’s spoiled, high-stepping family. Amusing, 
tragic complications ensue, none very convinec- 
ing. Except Connolly, acting mediocre and 
plot iucredible. 11-12-35 
(A) Thin (Y) Prob. amusing (C) By no means 


Thanks a Million (Dick Powell, Ann Dvorak) 
(Fox) Hilarious fun for the multitude that loves 
slang, wisecrack, jazz, crooning and crazy plot. 
Drunken sot running for Governor of New 
York is replaced in mid-campaign by stranded 
jazz-band’s crooner. Crooner wins! Anything 
for a laugh—or for export! 11-26-35 
(A)Dep.ontaste (Y-C)Amus., eff. & val. doubtful 


Three Kids and a Queen (May Robson, Henry 
Armetta) (Univ.) Rich, eccentric old lady, tender- 
hearted despite crotchetiness, lost after accident, 
is cared for in humble home while “kidnap” 
rumors fly. Highly amusing in characters, situ- 
ations and actions. Then real kidnappers, G- 
men, shootings for cheap climax. 11-19-35 


(A) Amusing (Y) Very good (C) Gd. ex. ending 


The Three Musketeers (Walter Abel, Margot 
Grahame)(RKO) Splendid partial screening of 
Dumas’ immortal romantic novel in the spirit of 
book and times. Sets, costumes, atmosphere, 
acting of the finest, with historical flavor gen- 
uine and humor that is above vulgarity. Joy 
for those who know the book. 11-26-35 


(A)Excellent (Y)Excellent (C)Mature but good 


Thunder in the Night (Edmund Lowe, Karen 
Morley) (Fox) Well-knit murder mystery with 
familiar theme of supposedly dead first husband 
reappearing, attempting blackmail and being 
murdered. Lowe as flippant “great” detective 
solves all with proper ability and suspense. 
Love interest minor element. 11-19-35 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Prob. good (C) Doubtful 


Two Fisted (Lee Tracy and second-rate cast) 
(Fox) Cheaply amusing stuff about a low-brow 
manager and prizefighter taken on as servants 
in rich drunkard’s home. Crudities in elegant 
surroundings make the “humor”. Usual slang 
and wisecracks, dialog mostly dull, and every- 
body punches everybody. 11-26-35 
(A) Cheap (Y) No value (C) No 


Twe Sinners (Otto Kruger, Martha Sleeper) 
(Republic) The Deeping story finely done. Large- 
ly impossible but engaging child, with cheap and 
contemptible mother, and some crudities in the 
action, make all the more appealing the two 
splendid leading roles. Intelligently entertain- 
ing. Kruger notably fine. 11-19-35 


(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Beyond them 


The Virginia Judge (Walter C. Kelly) ( Para.) 
An unpretentious but engaging comedy of South- 
ern village life, with strong human appeal and 
delightful character humor. Thoroughly laugh- 
able throughout, and with fine admixture of 
sound ethical values embodied most unobtru- 
sively. Kelly excellent. 11-19-35 
(A) Very good (Y) Excellent (C) Amusing 
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New 16 mm. Historical Subject 

Three Centuries of Massachusetts, a rich historical 
record of America, has been released as a 16 mm. 
sound-on-film motion picture by the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Rental Library. Prepared under the di- 
rection of the eminent historian and educator, Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, its eight 
reels depict events, personalities, and incidents which, 
because they figured in the history of Massachusetts, 
are chapters from the history of the Nation. 

Professor Hart himself furnishes a most interesting 
running narrative for the picture, telling the story 
of three hundred years of history, from the Pilgrim’s 
first glimpse of the sand dunes of Cape Cod to the 
departure of the present-day plane for New York. 
While the picture is adapted to audiences of many 
types, it is “pointed” for elementary and high school 
use. 

The picture is made up of eight separate subtitles as 
follows: General Introduction; Colonial Life; Salem 
Witches and Shipbuilding; The Revolution; The Rise 
of the Sea Trade; The Rise of the Arts, Education, 
and Industry ; The Rise of Steam Power and the Civil 
War; Modern Massachusetts. 

Egyptian Company Producing Historical Films 

Two short motion picture films of considerable his- 
torical importance have just been completed by an 
Egyptian producing company working under the super- 
vision of the Egyptian University, according to a re- 
port to the Commerce Department from Acting 
Commercial Attache L. A. France, Cairo. One 
of the reels shows in detail the unwrapping of 
a mummy princess who lived about 2COO B. C. and the 
other excavations and recent discoveries of the Egyp- 
tion University at the Pyramids. 

The local producing company, it is pointed out, has 
recently acquired the sole right to film historical and 
museum subjects in Egypt in collaboration with the 
Egyptian University. The company is desircus of mak- 
ing arrangements with American interests whereby it 
can exchange Egyptian educational short films for edu 
cational films of American origin, the report states 
An Unusual Commercial Production 

Heralding the extensive use of straight dramatic in- 
cident in a commercial motion picture, General Elec- 
tric’s newly completed five reel sound feature picture, 
Three Women, shows the tremendous possibilities 
which lie in the use of a well plotted screen story as 
a vehicle to advance the product appeal in a commer- 
cial picture. The commercial problem of this picture 
was to show General Electric’s products—refrigerator, 


range, dishwasher, radio and other household appli- 


ances—against a story background in which their use 
would seem natural, plausible and appealing. To do 
this the plot of the story revolves around domestic af- 
fairs of a typical American family. 

Produced in Hollywood under the personal super- 
vision of X. F. Sutton of Sound Pictures, Inc., and 
directed by Monte Brice, Three Women has a cast 
that includes such well known personalities as John 
Mack Brown, Wm. Collier, Sr., and Hedda Hopper. 


Carewe to Make Films 
For Churches and Schools 


Edwin Carewe, famous Hollywood director who has 
been in the motion picture business for 22 years, has 
formed Carewe Pictures Corporation for the purpose 
of producing, distributing and exhibiting clean, worth 
while entertainment and educational pictures to 
schools, colleges, women’s federations, churches and 
fraternal organizations. A production council of nine, 
from church and educational groups, will pass on all 
stories and casts, the features to be in sound, color 
and four major languages. 

The plans of the Edwin Carewe Pictures Corpora 
tion call for monthly releases, of which the first pic 
ture Are We Civilized ?, starring William Farnum and 
Anita Louise, had its premiere showing in the Holly- 
wood-Beverly Christian Church in Hollywood, Cali 
fornia on the night of November 17th, 1935. 

The organizing of an extensive distributing plan 
is now well under way for the showing of these 
productions. All shows will be given on 16mm sound 
equipment and the company has chosen Ampro Projec 


tors exclusively for this work. 


Colorado Travelogs 

The Rock Island Lines announce the completion of 
three reels of new 16mm silent travelogs, illustrating 
the Colorado Rockies which are available for free cir 
culation in schools. The films are titled Outdoors in 
Colorado. The reels can be used separately or com 
bined into one three-reel picture : Reel |] Rocky 
Mountain National Park ; Reel 2—Pike’s Peak Region 
and San Jsabel National Forest; Reel 3—Mesa Verd: 
National Park—The Cliff Dwellers. The pictures 
were made during July, 1935 and are distributed by 
L. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago. A 
few 35mm silent prints also will be made available. 

The Rock Island also is circulating free. two 35mm, 
all-color, sound-on-film, motion pictures illustrating the 
Southwest, Arizona and California (2 
Colorado Rockies (one reel). These were taken in 
1934 and were judged the most beautiful motion pic- 
tures shown at the Chicago Century of Progress Ex 


position of that year. 





2 reels) and the 
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Educational Talking Pictures 
AT A PROFIT 


New RCA Plan 
gives you both film 
service and perfected 

projector on 
self-supporting basis 


Just a month ago the first announce- 
ment was made of the new plan by 
which RCA makes it possible for 
youtoget talking picture equipment 
and films for your school without 
drawing on school board funds. 

Already educators in all parts of 
the country have shown great in- 
terest. The first shows sponsored by 
this Plan have begun. 


What the Plan offers 


Here is what you get: the famous 
RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Projector, a remarkable device that 
is as simple to operate asa radio, yet 
gives exceptional brilliance, clarity 
and steadiness of the picture, plus 
great naturalness of sound. 

AND, in addition, a fine program 
service, supplied by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., 
New York City, famous for creating 
attractive programs. You are sup- 
plied with ten programs, one for 
each scholastic month. 


RCA SELF-FINANCING 
INSTITUTIONAL MOTION PICTURE PLAN 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a subsidiary of the 





RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector, a simplified version of the famous RCA Photophone 





Projector used in leading theatres. As simple to operate as a radio. 


How it is financed 


There is a down payment of $50, 
which can be raised locally. And 
there are ten monthly payments of 
$60 each, covering ten scholastic 
months. These can be more than 
covered by charging a small admis- 
sion to each show. Payments cover 
use of program for one day, regard- 
less of number of showings. Addi- 
tional days, $15 each per program. 


The films 


Pictures are the best available, 
appealing to teachers as well as 
students. There are educational 
subjects; classics such as Jane Eyre 
and The Last of the Mohicans; 
sports; mews; cartoons. 


Equipment becomes yours 


At the end of a calendar year you 
own outright the RCA Projector, 
and have had the ten monthly pro- 
grams necessary to give a show 
during each of the school months. 
Admissions have paid for it all, and 
have left a margin for school uses. 
In subsequent years film rental be- 
comes the only expense. 


For full information 


There is a coupon below. Clip it, 
get complete story about this wonder- 
ful plan that makes sound motion 
pictures and equipment so easy for 
any school to obtain. Clip the cou- 
pon—don’t go another month with- 
out talking pictures in vour school. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 











' I 
| Visual Sound Section | 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., Dept. ES 

Please send me full details of the RCA Self- | 
| Financing Motion Picture Plan. | 
| | 
| Name - | 
| School... | 
| 
| Street 3 

City State 

| . + 
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The Educational Screen 


School Department 





A. Red Letter Day 


Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Use of Home-Made Slides in Teaching French 


OUR YEARS ago there came to me an exception- 

ally large beginners’ French class, the majority of 
whom seemed to lack retentive minds. Something had 
to be done to help these pupils acquire a vocabulary 
which after all is the basis of all language work. What 
could be done? 

Much has been said of the value of the Keystone 
visual method in the teaching of reading in the first 
grade. This thought persisted, “Why would it not 
prove equally valuable for those beginning the study 
of a foreign language? And how could it be worked 
out ?” 

Fannie Perley’s interesting little book “Que Fait 
Gaston” is our first reader, Each lesson is accom- 
panied by a picture. I obtained several etched glass 
lantern slides and proceeded to duplicate upon one of 
these the lesson picture. Two or three boys and girls 
came in one afternoon and we tried throwing the pic- 





only *9O* 
at BASS 


for this $135—16 mm. AMPRO Pro- 
jector. 400 Watt Biplane Mazda equal 
to 500 Watt. Has all the refinements of 
more expensive models — Order Direct 
from this ''ad"’ on money back guarantee. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
179 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write to Dept. Efor BASS 
Bargaingram; catalog of 
other models as well as 
large catalogue of 16mm. 
silent and Sound-on-Film 
Library. 


== —_ = 


The Ampro 
Model A 














Salient Features 


Die Cast Body 

Direct Illumination 

Forward and Reverse 

High Speed Automatic 

Rewind 

Long Life Construction 
and 10 other 


exclusive features 














ture on the blackboard. It showed up clearly when 
some of the curtains were lowered. At least the 
mechanical means of teaching vocabulary were ready. 

Now the class room procedure. A boy (usually 
one who does not indicate any great interest in French) 
takes charge of setting up and focusing our daylight 
lantern each day when we have this type of work. 
The picture is ready. 

Today perhaps the pupil in the extreme left hand 
corner of the room begins writing upon the picture 
the names of all the different things there represented. 
He goes to the board without being called upon and 
writes perhaps, “le garcon” right on the picture of a 
boy. Each member of the class has a chance to writ 
one word. Then if there are still words, to be filled in 
volunteers complete the task. Errors in gender and 
spelling are then corrected, pupils and teacher work 
ing together. 

With the perfect vocabulary before them pupils 
study from the picture for a given length of time. A 
girl or boy steps forward at the end of this study per 
iod and passes out paper for written work. The 
vocabulary is erased, but the picture remains as bright 
as ever. 

The teacher then places numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., upon 
various objects in the picture and the pupils write the 
French words on their papers. When all are written, 
papers are exchanged and words are checked by again 
writing them on the picture. It is surprising how well 
the class has done. 

The second part of the hour is used to develop 
spontaneity in writing French even though errors may 
be made. All the words are erased from the picture 
and the pupils are given an opportunity to write on 
the board French sentences which they make up in 
connection with the action of the picture. Each pupil 
may go to the board whenever he desires. My ex 
perience has been that there is no hanging back, all 
want to go several times. The entire blackboard spac 
in the room is frequently covered with French sen 
tences which are very good despite the fact that b 
ginners wrote them. All sentences are read and cor 
rected without grammatical comment. 

This same visual device may be used in classes work 
ing with oral French. At the end of the study period 
after the words have been erased the teacher may point 


to the various objects in the picture and the pupils 
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Every Physical Education Department Needs This Film 
“Modern Basketball Fundamentals” 






Directed by Forrest C. (““PHOG’’) ALLEN 


University of Kansas Coach 


HIS specially made two-reel motion picture, now ready for dis- 
tribution, employs both normal-speed and slow-motion photog- 
raphy to solve the problems of modern basketball technique and 
strategy. Here are some of its features: 
Individual Offense: Using the backboard, ball handling, push shot, free 


overhead 
shot, catcher’s peg, use of long-extension baskets, ambidextrous rebound, 


throw, hook shot, underarm pass, floor bounce, “pepper passing,’ 


“English” shot, lay-in, dribbling, pivoting, recovery off backboard. 
Team Offense: Dribble-pivot-pass play, anterior- 





posterior and lateral screens, out-of-bounds plays 
against man-for-man and zone defenses, set-screen 


“pHOG”’ ALLEN and fast-break plays. 
University of Kansas Defensive tactics are covered just as thoroughly. 
R NAISMITH Through Modern Basketball Fundamentals, scholastic 
—s tball’s Originator basketball receives a great stimulus... especially since 
a hed on the the scenes visualize the technique of many of Coach 
Photog'P ne Alming Allen’s favorite plays. Every high and prep school 


occasion re) 
Modern ?, 
Fundamenta $. 


Basketball needs this picture. 
Two 400-foot reels of 16-millimeter safety film. 
Carefully prepared guide book accompanies each set 


of 


of films. Purchase price complete, including transpor- 
tation, $48. Not distributed on rental plan. For further 
information address Eastman Kodak Company, Teach- 
ing Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 





Eastman Classroom Films 
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=S==) Teach the Visual Way 
Sen with PHOTOART 
VISUAL UNITS 


A complcte and well organized picture series The 
descriptive material above each picture will aid the 
child in interpreting the picture correctly 











At present we have ready for you Special 
Means of Transportation 67 cards $3.25 Group 
Japan 58 cards 2.75 Offer 
Coal Mining 56 cards 2.75 

U. 8S. Northern Interior 74 cards 3.25 $10.50 





Actual Size 6x9'/, Gladly sent on 5-day approval. Write today! 


Photoart House 


844 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








TALKING PICTURES FOR CLASSROOMS 
Series “A” for High Schools Series “B” for Grade Schools 
FREE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
Also entertainment and educational 16 mm. and 35 mm. motion 
Pictures, both Silent and Sound; Glass Slides, Film Strips, Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Screens, Accessories. Ask for supplement. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
30 EAST EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 30 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








oe MOVIES rene. 


Sound -on- film 
Write for free descriptive lists. 


We are determined to maintain the lowest rates in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
Organized for service not for profit. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 409 McAlphin Ave.. Clifton 


Cincinnati, 0. 











-MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 
cn sae by Theatre Supp y Dealers 

Wr:te for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway Dept. V. New York City 


Ravi0- 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 


@ Ravi0-Mar 


5 THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 














A Revised Edition 


of this well-known book 
just off the press. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
@ TALKING PICTURE 


sy FrRepERICK L. Devereux 
Vice-President, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 


This new edition covers the many im- 
provements which have been made in 
motion picture equipment since the first 
edition in 1931. Up-to-date on data and 
new illustrations. 


222pages $2.00; postpaid, $2.10 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
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name them orally. Then during the second part of 
the hour, the original French sentences may be spoken 
or conversation in French relative to the action of the 
picture may be carried on. There is still the direct 
contact between the object and its French equivalent, 
which proves so helpful. 

We make use of this special lesson once a week. 
On this day no English is necessary. It is truly a 
French lesson. It has proved to be the favorite day 
with the pupils. Enthusiasm, desire to learn and dis 
appearance of fear and timidity are noticeable results. 
Pupils often bring in many words beyond those given 
in the assigned lesson. They even ask to be allowed 
to make the slides. 

At various times the objective results of this method 
have been tested. For instance upon asking the class 
to write a page of original French, without the use of 
books, the vocabulary learned on this day is most 
commonly used. In vocabulary achievement. tests, 
which are given at the end of every two months, the 
words learned from this visual work are the ones 
which are most often correct. 

The pupils who seemed to lack retentive minds have 
suddenly disappeared. In their places each Monday 
morning sit bright happy-faced French students learn 
ing because they want to learn, by doing what they 
enjoy doing, and doing it out of their own initiative. 
It has truly beceme their Red Letter Day 

By GLADYS A. W. HIGGINS 


be e 


A Thesis on Photoplay Appreciation 


The “Photoplay \ppreciation Courses,” developed 
under the auspices of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, have been carried on in many High Schools 
in all parts of the country. The most comprehensive 
and complete description of the actual workings of 
such courses that we have yet seen has been compiled by 
Miss Virginia Ballard of Atlanta, Georgia, as a submit 
ted thesis for the Master’s degree, and accepted by 
Oglethorpe University. In mimeographed form “The 
Photoplay Appreciation Experiment in Commercial 
High School” (Atlanta) runs to 114 pages. Arrange 
ments for printing have not been completed. 

Miss Ballard, in brief introduction, states the origin 
and purpose of the nationwide experiment and assures 
the reader “once these young people are enabled to 
judge for themselves what is good and helpful in the 
way of entertainment” they will attend the good and 
thus “constitute a demand for better pictures.” 
The author expresses surprise and appreciation that 
all needed cooperation was generously given from all 
quarters of the theatrical field. 

The entire project is exceedingly well described, in 
most satisfying detail. The ten chapters are devoted 
to preliminary investigation determining the adoles 
cent’s need for guidance; organization of the experi 
ment strictly along lines laid down by the National 
Committee ; the selection and testing of the two groups, 
control and experimental; evaluation of a score of 
pictures by elaborate score sheets; measurement of 
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SPENCER COLOR PLATE PROJECTOR PROVIDES 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
AGAINST HEAT 


Your natural color plates, such as Agfa and Autochrome, are ABSOLUTELY PROTECTED and SATISFACTORILY 
PROJECTED on the screen by the Spencer Model DK Color Plate Projector. There is no danger of their break- 
ing or deteriorating from excessive heat because a motor driven blower drives a blast of cold air to the 


condenser chamber and slide. 


Designed for classroom use, the Model DK pro- 
vides an exceptionally brilliant source of light 
giving thoroughly satisfactory illumination up to 
60 feet for an opaque screen for even the most 
dense plates. Slides from 4.5 x 6 cm. to 314, 
x 4!/, inches are accommodated. 


A new pamphlet K-76 completely describes this 
and larger Spencer Color Plate Projectors de- 





signed for auditorium use. We will gladly send 
a copy to you. Please address Dept. R-12. 





There is no Substitute for the Superiority 


of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 















resultant gains in appreciation, showing the thesis 
proved; and social aspects of the experiment, with BI Y ON MERIT 
recommendations and conclusions. Eight appendices 
give all supplemental data on worl sheets, tests, sample and compare with any 
guides used, individual themes from the participating 
pupils, and a concise Bibliography. ae 
. ae ‘ ; ualit 

It is hardly surprising that the students enjoyed the y 
project and that the industry helped Miss Ballard ° 
concludes with the pertinent sentence; “Since the stu Volume 
dents have been found responsive and the industry co 6 
operative, is it not the English teacher's next move? ’ 

Picture 
Quality 
Building A Visual Education Program ’ 
~ Mechanical Large or Small 
(Concluded from page 282) ree auditoriums 
Precision 35 mm. 

. 4° ; . , , P . Standard 
cation. This is a condition tor which little cur * Tae tik ee Film. 
can be found as the school is crowded and_ few Mechanical yoy ee 
rooms can be set aside for special purposes. Action te ati te 

‘4. . . . oo 4 e one unit—no 

This is essentially the story of our accomplish edtnienantin: 
ments in Visual Education. The factors in the sit See it — Hear it — FREE 

| ne “ie DEMONSTRATION 
- are ) Tt ‘Te rom Tnose | otnet 
uation ies not ) aitferent 1 se oO ( Seid to chads ah ae cue 
medium sized cities. What we have done others payment plan in 19 pay- 
can do. The chief requirements are genuine inte ments — 19 months ele: 

; : iv: interest—no carrying charges 
est in visual education; willingness to give genet —one year guarantee. “ ' : ’ ; 
ously of time, effort and, occasionally, pocket Write for complete ucator rojector 
money; and a modicum of administrative intelli SMT OT INGTON Quality with Durability 
gence. Disregard for immediate financial reward Holmes Projector Company 
anda goodly supply of patience W ith petty obstacle Manufacturers of 16 mm. and 35 mm. Projectors 
will help 1816 Orchard Street CHICAGO 
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New University of Chicago 
Geology Films 


Last month saw another notable addition made to 
the series of educational talking films produced during 
the last four years by the University of Chicago and 
Erpi Picture Consultants, in collaboration. Six single 
reels, The Story of the Earth in Talkies, had their pre- 
muere showing before an invited audience of educators 





Variation of Water Table 
(Krom the sound film, 
Ground Water) 





One of the Glacial Advances 
of the Last Ice Age 
(From the sound film, 


The Educitional Screen 


tional film production. Preparation for these films be 
gan some five years ago. The slow progress was due 
not only to the economic depression of those years but 
to the inherent difficulties of such production. By the 
spring of 1934 the program for apportioned responsi 
bility was completed. Subject matter and scenario were 
by Dr. Carey Croneis of the University of Chicago, 
whose opening address at the premiere was an excellent 
introduction to the films and preparation of the audi 
ence for the viewing. Technical direction and sound 
recording were Erpi’s responsibility. The photogra 








The Formation of the Cinder Cone 
(From the sound film, 
Volcanoes m Action) 


Geological Work of Ice) 


on November 11th, 1935. The enthusiasm of that 
audience was quite inevitable. The significance of the 
material shown was obvious. 

The six reels, each an independent instructional unit, 
present an ideal example of the sort of wide scientific 
collaboration and centralized scholarly control that 
must be the foundation and background of real educa- 





For Auditorium Use:— 


The high powered pr 

lamp and special Bausch & 
Lomb projection lenses assure 
clear and brilliant pictures tor 
audiences up to 2000. Sound 
is of perfe t tonal qua ity snd 
undistorted for audience f 


this size 
Syncrofilm Sixteen For 
Classroom Use:— 











Simple T thread na perate 
extreme Y, quiet runnina ana 
low in maintenance expense. 


The idea projector f r teach 
ers ciass room use. Com 


plete Y portat é 


YOU MAKE A GOOD INVESTEMENT that remains a good in 
vestment when you choose SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN. 


Many institutions to-day are using SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN 
projectors as money raising projects—you ft can take ad 
vantage of this opportunity. Write us for complete details of 


our cooperative buying plan. 


Weber Machine Corp. 


Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors 


59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York Sales and Export Department 
15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -t- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 











phy of selected scenes in three fourths of the States of 
the Union was the task of the National Parks Service 
\nd, finally, the film libraries of the world were ran- 
sacked to find the bits of footage on foreign scenes, nec 
essarily lacking in the 60,000 feet of film taken by the 
Parks Service. 

Despite this wealth of material still more was needed. 
Geologic processes are often too slow for visual detec 
tion. Pressure box and stream table were called upon 
to present in swift-moving miniature the rock-folding 
processes of our deliberate old globe, and the leisurely 
but relentless erosion by waves, rivers and winds 
\gain, animation—that invaluable complement to so 
many film subjects—freely used throughout the six 
reels, brought telling effectiveness to many concepts 
otherwise incapable of visualization, 

The six reels are titled as follows: 

The Work of Rivers portrays briefly the water cycl 
in nature, then comprehensively the cycle of river life 
from beginning to old age. Included are specific phe 
nomena such as deltas, meanders, ox-bow lakes, wate 
gaps, sand bars, and Niagara Falls. 

Ground Water shows the importance of water actiot 
in changing the earth’s crust, in producing spectacular 
geologic phenomena, and its significance for mankind. 
Vividly the film accounts for artesian systems, springs, 
geysers, water tables, caves, wells, hot springs, roaring 
springs, sink holes, mineral concentrations, and the 
petrifaction process. 

The Work of the Atmosphere reveals the part played 
by air and temperature in rock disintegration, both 
spalling and exfoliation, together with rock abrasion by 
wind-blown sand, the distribution of sand, loess and 
volcanic dust over wide areas, and formation of soil 

Geological Work of Ice makes clear the gradational 
effect of ice through freezing and expansion, treats gla- 
ciers fully as to types, formation, movement, showing 
their records as left by striae, moraines, eskers, cirques, 
hanging valleys, fiords, and finally pictures stages of 
the vast ice sheets of the glacial periods. 

Mountain Building treats this difficult and none-too- 
well-understood phenomenon by extensive use of models 
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for every still 






projection purpose 


Left: B & L Model KOSB 
Balopticon for projection 
of opaque objects or lan- 
tern slides with regular or 
translucent screen. 





B & L Balopticon B for lan- B & L Balopticon ERM for B & L Balopticon O for B & L Wood Balopticon 
tern slides only. opaque objects only. opaque objects as large as Table with tilting top, and 
12” square. slide shelf. 


TILL picture projection, because you can readily obtain it from 

of its economy and flexibility Bausch & Lomb. 
is widely recognized as the best B & L Balopticons are known every- 
method of visual instruction. where for their excellent optical 
systems, simple and durable con- 
struction and other noteworthy 
features that result in excellent 
every still projection requirement. performance and long life. 
Whether you need a machine for 


Bausch & Lomb offer a complete 
line of Balopticons which covers 


Complete details are contained in 
lantern slides or opaque objects. Catalog E11. Write for it to 
for a small room or a large audi- Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 
torium, or for any special purpose, St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO PAM ~=—« FOR YOUR GLASSES, INSIST ON B & L 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION hae, @ ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


® Education marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 


leader's background 
of fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs? . 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, 
motion pictures? . . 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Geographi- 
current 


feature-length 


Write for further 


information to 


NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 


Corporation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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and animation to make clear subsidence, elevation, thrust, 
fold, fault, and the importance of these to mining 
engineers. 


Volcanoes in Action discloses the natural causes be 
hind nature’s most violent cataclysms, explains dikes, 
sills, laccoliths, metamorphism, lava, cinder, ash, and 
shows world distribution of volcanoes, active and in- 
active. 

We would quote a further word from Dr. Croneis. 
“Probably few pictures have had such a careful pre-is- 
suance scrutiny. They have been gone over with a fine 
toothed scientific comb by many experts in many places, 
but especially in Chicago, Washington and New York. 
Thus there have been long conferences over almost 
every single foot in the six films. Beauty 0: scene has 
been achieved in some of these pictures but it has not 
been particularly sought after. For we were trying to 
tell fundamental geological stories. We wished the earth 
processes themselves to remain in the observer's mind, 
rather than the beauty and drama which commonly ac- 
company them. And in any case, it must be remembered 
that printed guides are issued to supplement and elab- 
orate on these films.” 

It remains now for the field to use these films, and 
widely. They deserve such success as will justify and 
ensure continued production indefinitely from the same 
high source. N. L. G. 


The History of Charity Stamps 


Two men of Danish extraction, one a citizen of Den- 
mark and one an American citizen, gave birth to what 
is now known as the American tuberculosis Christmas 
Seal and to the development of similar 


charity stamps ona wide scale through- BU 


I): = = CHRISTMAS 
anish posta SEALS 


clerk, conceived the idea of using a 


out the United States and other coun 
tries. Einar Hoelbell, a 


seal or stamp in addition to the regu- 
lar postage stamp as a means for rais- 
ing money for a childrens’ tuberculosis 
sanatorium and in 1904, with the aid 


of the Danish King and Queen, the 





first of a long series of seals of this 


character was born. Jacob Riis, an FIGHT 
American Dane first called attention to TUBERCULOSIS 
the idea in this country. Miss Emily 

P. Bissell, a plucky little woman in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, gave the seal its American christening in 1907, 
when she sold the little health stickers for the first 
time in the United States to help provide care and 
treatment for patients in a tuberculosis sanatorium on 
the banks of historic Brandywine Creek. It wasn’t long 
before the idea took hold and in a few years the Christ 
mas Seal became a regular holiday feature. Today 
people look forward to Christmas Seals as they look 
forward to Christmas bells, Christmas holly and 


Christmas carols. The double-barred cross Christmas 


Seal with its cheery picture and its message of help 


and health is known to almost every man, woman and 


child in the country. 
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Finding a place to show pictures is never 
a problem when teachers have the Da-Lite 
Challenger Screen. It has a tripod per- 
manently attached to the carrying case. 


Ask 


your dealer—or write us for full details! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


It can be set up anywhere in a jiffy. 





DA-LITE SCR 


What Could be -rw"l 
Simpler? 

















A”. 
++ reen + heiaht 
L . 


The DA-LITE 
CHALLENGER SCREEN 


is available in several sizes, ranging from 30” x 40” up to 
and including 70” x 94”. Screen surface is beaded, unless 
otherwise specified. 


EENS 





AND MOVIE 
ACCESSORIES 





Among the Magazines and Books 


IQ? } 


(Concluded from page 


vironment, a domestic unit was arranged with moy 


able wall-panels, permitting the room alternately to 


become a_ sleeping-room, bath-room, dining-room 


Mothers 


here for one or two days each month where they 


and play-room. brought their children 


cared for the infants as they did at home. ‘‘Cameras 
registered every move, and observers again made 
extensive notes, while concealed from view and 
from various angles.” The results have been in 


corporated into a talking picture, entitled “Life 
Begins.” 
The Grade Teacher (September, 935) “The Pup 


pet Theatre,” by Gertrude S. Bridge 


A clear and comprehensive article, illustrated 


io drawing 


with prints and clarified with working S 
The entire pro 


I; skimo 


Land” is described from the writing of the drama 


presented for intermediate grades. 
cedure for giving the play, “Pinocchio in 
to constructing and operating the marionette the 


atre. Under the following titles, the constructive 


work is made perfecly plain: “The Puppet Heads,” 


“Materials Required,’ “Making Papier - Mache,” 
“Molding the Heads,” “Manipulating the Puppets,” 


“Building the Puppets,’ “Building the 


The lighting is carefully explained 


Theatre.” 





NEW FINANCE PLAN 











FOR --- 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


We have just completed a new and 
unusual finance plan which will enable 
every school, church and similar insti- 
tution to own the latest 16mm. or 
35mm. SOUND ON FILM PRO- 
JECTOR on liberal and convenient 
TERMS. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


| | | We sell BELL & HOWELL, AMPRO, VIC- 
TOR, R.C.A., SYNCROFILM, as well as 
DE VRY Equipment. 

WE ALSO HAVE SEVERAL SLIGHTLY USED AND 

REPOSSESSED TALKING PICTURE PROJECTORS 

THAT WE CAN OFFER AT LESS THAN COST. 

YOU CAN PURCHASE THESE AS WELL ON THE 


ABOVE CONVENIENT PAYMENT PLAN. ABSO- 
LUTELY NO INTEREST CHARGE. 


SUNNY SCHICK 


NATIONAL BROKERS 
405 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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| A\mong the Producers 





New Bausch & Lomb Ortho-Stereo Equipment 


The new Ortiso-Stereo Camera and Ortho-Stereo- 
scope introduced by the Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, make available many valuable 
applications of stereoscopic photography in education, 
science and industry. With this co-ordinated combina- 
tion of camera and viewer it is possible to make and 
view photographic records with all the impression of 
solidity possessed by the objects themselves. 

The manufacturers claim that the equipment 
is so designed that it requires practically no 
manipulation on the part of the operator. Fur- 
thermore, the severest handicap of manipulation 
in the making of stereo photographs, namely the need 
for transposition of prints in mounting has been elimi- 
nated completely. Both pictures of the pair, each 70 
mm square, are automatically transposed during pho- 
tography and are recorded on a single 5”x7” plate at the 
proper separation and orientation. The operator has 
only to use a single piece of printing paper, develop 
and mount it without cutting or transposing views. 

The Ortho-Stereo Camera is of the fixed focus type 
with fine adjustment and may be used in either vertical 
or horizontal position. It is fitted with a double 
slide carrying a frame into which may be placed either 


the ground glass focusing screen, or the standard 5x7 








a 








Ortho-Stereo Camera Lens in Adapter, 
and Ortho-Stereoscope 


plate holder. Just below this slide, a cylindrical drum 


may be revolved to various stops, each stop corres- 
ponding to the ultimate magnification for which the 
camera is set, and which limits plate shift to the exact 
distance required for the magnification. The manipu- 
lation of this slide also causes the automatic trans- 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an 
important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The 
Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have 
most informational and news value to our readers. 





position of the views between the exposures. \t 
the bottom of the camera chamber is mounted 
photographic shutter, which may be adjusted for time, 
release, and instantaneous exposures of varying dura 
tions. 

The Ortho-Stereoscope is designed for viewing 
prints made with the Ortho-Stereo Camera. It cor 
sists of a stereoscope, with adjustment for interpupi! 
lary distance, supported on a metal stand for convent 
ence in use. 

Suitable lens and slide equipment are listed separ 
ately for convenience in making up outfits especiall 


adapted for the work to be undertaken. 


An Addition to Keystone Slide Units 


The latest set of lantern slides to be organized on a 
unit basis by Keystone View Company, Meadville, 1s 
Mr. Harry N. Wheaton, of Cleve 


land, author of this set, has reorganized the material 


the | *hysics Set. 


into thirty-four units of twelve slides each. Titles of 
some of these units are: Pressure in Liquids, Pres 
sure in Air, Molecular Forces and Motions, Work and 
Mechanical Energy, Nature and Transmission of 
Sound, Image Formation, Magnetism, Static Electr 
city, ete. 

Other units of stereographs and lantern slides avail- 
able are: Geography Units, Primary Units, General 
Science Units, Transportation Units, Reading Units 


and Texas Unit. 


DeVry Products 


Inasmuch as the items in the full-page DeVry ad in 
this issue are neither named or numbered, the DeVry 
Company has asked us to print the following note, 
as a guide to the reader who may wish to know the 
particular products illustrated. It was not designed as 
a catalog ad, but merely to show at a glance the wide 
range of DeVry manufacture. 

To the left, at the top, is the DeVry Theatre Sound 
Projector. Directly under that, the 35mm. Sound Re- 
cording Camera with the three-lens turret, and under 
that, the DeVry 35mm. Silent “E” projector. In the 
middle row from top to bottom, is the DeVry Port 
able Sound (35mm.) unit; under that the DeVry 
35mm. “A” Camera for silent films, and below that, 
the 16mm. Triple Claw Movement Sound Unit. In the 
last row, reading from the top, is the latest DeVry 
Creation, the 16mm. Sprocket Intermittent (Geneva 
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Movement) Sound Unit; under that the DeVry 16mn 
“G” Projector, designed mostly for home and class 
room showings. Circulars on any item will be sent 


free on request. 


Latest Leica Camera, Model G 


The new model G Leica is announced by E. Leitz, 
Inc.., New York City. Photographers of speedy action 
will welcome this new model, for its big feature is a 
1/1,000th second shutter speed in addition to all the usual 
Leica speeds. Model G brings with it the greatest 
variety of shutter: speeds of any miniature camera 
from one, full, automatic second to the high-speed 
1/1,000th second. While the 1/1,000th second speed 
will be used only at certain intervals by most owners 
it is comforting to know that this reserve shutter is 
embodied in the camera for sudden conditions whicl 
will demand its use. 

Basically, the new camera does not differ from thi 
Model F except in finish. Model G Leicas ar 
The chrome finish serves 


not only to make an attractive appearance, but it is 


plied in chrome finish only ! 


hard and smooth, resisting ugly scratches to a ret 
able degree. 


Because of the existence of the model G, it 


to be thought that the models D, E, and 
discontinued. ‘| he model G is simply an additiot1 
the present battery of cameras and does not 


way replace any of them. 


News and Notes 


3 
oncluded from page 288) 


N. Y. Educational talking pictures came 
their share of attention with three papers: “A Vi 
ual Education Program’’—F. H. Conant, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology; “Is the Federal 
Government Interested in Educational Films 


C. M. Koon, U 


.S. Department of the Interior ; “The 


Development and Use of Stereo Photography for 


Educational Purposes” 
Smith College. 
At the semi-annual banquet the Society of Mo 


tion Picture Engineers’ newly created Progress 


Medal was awarded to Dr. Edward C. Wents of the 


Bell Telephone Laboratories in recognition of his 


outstanding work in acoustics. 


Pittsburgh Schools Begin Talking Picture Program 


As a forerunner of an extensive sound picture pro 
gram, the public schools of Pittsburgh began using 
talking pictures with the opening of the school year. 
They plan to add to the initial sound film library and to 
their projection equipment during the next three years 
The Pittsburgh system followed a similar procedure 
in the silent picture field. Existing silent film library 
centers will now serve also as distribution centers fot 
their local talking picture program. 
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The Keystone Lantern 








Professor ( Kennedy. 








ls A Daylight Lantern 


No So-called Daylight Screen Is 
Necessary—No Complete Dark- 
ening of the Room. 


Only a Lamp That Isn't Burned 
Dim — the Shades Half Drawn 

-and Keystone Slides Made 
from Keystone Third-Dimension 


Negatives. 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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FILMS 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
H. S. Brown, Inc, (1, 4) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
(Rental Library) Davenport, Ia. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1,4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 297) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (4) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 

250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 

7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 

Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 298) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 

409 McAlphin Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 298) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


2259 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 302) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc, (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


William A. Dudley Visual Education 
Service (4) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 277) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 277) 

Bass Camera Company (6) 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 296) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (4) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 

1111 Center St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 278) 


Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 299) 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 

90 Gold St., New York City 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 

524 W. 26th St., New York City 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 

Camden, N, J. 


(See advertisement on page 295) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S, O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 303) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(S-e advertisement on page 280) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Weber Machine Corp. (3, 5) 


59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See-advertisement on page 300) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES 


J. Greenwald, Inc. 
681 Lexington Ave., New York City 
The Photoart House 
844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


(See advertisement on page 298) 


POST CARD REPRODUCTIONS 


J. Greenwald, Inc. 
681 Lexington Ave., New York City 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 

2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 303) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. 

524 W. 26th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il, 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 305) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 299) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
ST EREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 278) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 305) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. Leitz, Inc. 

60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co, 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 299) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 25 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 1 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 


> mm. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 
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The Educational Screen 


No 
THE CHURCH FIELD 
trranged in Ch iological Ord 

{ Seminary Class Goes Exploring in the Visual Field (by 

Robert M. Hopkins Jr.)... Keb 
The Motion Picture n Religious Publicity by Mary Beattvre 

Brady) il ; ‘ ; : . \p 
\ Worship Service Using Still and Motion Pictures by El 

mer K. Esser : : May 
The Cinema in the Church Field \ustralia ‘ , Sept 
The Preacher’s Use of Lantern Slides (by Roland G. Bortz Nov 
Cinema Experiment in Africa (by Mary Beattie Brad); 
\ New Era for The Church (by Mary Beattie Brady LD 


FILM ESTIMATES 


The number of films covered by Film Estimates for th 


follows Jan 55, Feb. 28, Mar. 32, Apr 34. May 32, June 


Sept. 112, Oct 32. Nov. 32, Dec. 32 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCuLusky 


trranged in Chronological Orde: 


Teaching Progressive Methods 
Roge) B Saylor ° o° ° ° ° ° ee . Ja 

Measuring the Value of Two Slides and One Stereograph (by 
Martha H. Cox) ‘ ca 

The Kindergarten and First Grade C 


Science Problems by 


hildren Can Make Slides 


by Mary Frances Lyons). . ‘ ‘ Or 
South High School Exhibit Night by Robert Collier J 
A Type Lesson in Visualized Geography by Pauline A 
Bashkowitz) , ; ; ; ‘ ; : Ma 
Our Kindergarten Movie (by Marie Hoyt Thornquist 
Original Slides as an Activity by Clydia A. Poole Ant 


Project for Art and History Classes 
America, The Land of Opportunity 

Third Dimension Picture-Books ; 
Visual Education on Nebraska Teachers Program 


by Margeret M. Greene) Ma 


Visual Aids in the Social Studies (by John J. Jenkins ; Jur 
Measuring the Value of Six Slides in Teaching a Unit on 
**Paper”’ by Virginia H. Chandler ; F ; ‘ 
The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching History and Geography 
(by Evelun Lovett Kling 3 Sept 
Teaching Egypt with Etched Glass Slides (by George E 
Howard ; F : 
Film Slide Lessons in Accounting (by Jrving Rosenblun Oct 
University Motion Picture Course : 
Use of State Slides by Pauline { Bashkowtt Nov 
\ Red Letter Day The Use of Home-Made Slides in Teach 
ing French (bv Gladys A. W. Higgins P 5 ; er 
\ Thesis on Photoplay Appreciatior 
New Geology Films Released by The University of Chicago 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
t{rranged in Ch iological Orde 


Single Exposure Device . J 
New Kodascopes Eight 

New Geography Aids : 

An Innovation in 16mm Projectors 

16mm Sound Camera Appears 

Visual Aids for Reading Tests 

Work-Play Training Unit 

Victor Silver Anniversary ‘ 

Do Educators Want Shorter Reels Mat 
Rapid Winder for Leica.......... 

Fractions in White, Red, Blue, and Yellow ; , 

16mm Projector with Sprocket Intermittent Ka (pi 
The Kodachrome Process (by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees Ma 
New Department Created by RCA 

Bell & Howell Equipment Catalog 

Bell & Howell 8mm Camera ; June 
Cine-Kodak, Model K, Reduced 

The DeVry Free Summer School 

S. O. S. Cinemaphone 16... . ‘ Sept 
Kodachrome Now Available in 16mm Fifty-Foot Rolls 
Remote Control Device Announced 

New Victor Projectors os ° 

Equipment for the Amateur Movie Maker ‘ 

New Ampro Silent Projector Designed for Conversion to 


Sound ; 3 ; , P : . ; Oct 
16mm Projector Library Plan Announced by RCA and Gut 
lohn 


Solutions for Film Preservation ° 
sell & Howell 1000-Watt Sound Project 
Spencer Lens Company News ° ; 
Photoart Visual Units ... . p Nov 
New Device for Microscopic Photography 

A Convenient Projector Case.... 

DeVry Combination Super-Speed Camera : : 

New Bausch & Lomb Ortho-Stereo Equipment De 
{n Addition to Keystone Slide Units 

DeVry Products . ey 

Latest Leica Camera, Model G 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Arranged in Chronological Order 


Editorials in issues of January (p. 4), February (p. 35 
April (p. 93 September (p. 181 October (p. 215 
November (p. 247 December (p. 279 

Alfred W. Abrams ‘ a Jar 

Film Exhibition in India. , 

Dartmouth College Newsreels . ; ...Mar 

DeVry Summer School of Visual Education... May 

Summer Courses in Visual Instruction 

Course of Study in Visual Education ‘ 

Sereen Called Aid in Preventing Blindness... ; S. pt 
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weno Hilmo 129 


thin. t ROJ ECTOR gives Hour-Long Programs 


without interruption 





Mistory—past and current—made REAL 
by classroom movies 


Nothing has done so much to make the events of history so under- 
standable or the names of far-off places so meaningful as the motion 
picture. The world’s best dramatic talent, intrepid cameramen, 
and the technical excellence built into every piece of Filmo Motion 
Picture Equipment have combined to make the modern school 


movie the teacher's greatest aid. 


“Three Centuries of Massachusetts” is an 
invaluable American History supplement 


This Harvard production, for example, depicts in eight remark- 
able reels an authentic record of our nation’s birth and progress. 
The prevailing superstitions of the day, shipbuilding, sea trade, 
revolution, arts, education, industry, the civil war and the subse- 
quent rise of modern industry —are all realistically portrayed. 
For nearly 30 years Bell & Howell have been the recognized 
leaders in the manufacture of precision cinematographic equip- 
ment for the professional motion picture studios. Bell & Howell’s 
Educational Department will gladly supply any information or 


possible assistance to interested persons. 


Write for full information about Filmo and Filmosound Equipment 


and Filmosound Film Library 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD + LONDON 


Established 1907 





FILMO 129 PROJECTOR 


(Pictured at left)—16 millimeter, 750-watt pro- 
jector produces large, brilliant, rock-steady, 
theater-quality pictures in classroom and in all 
but the largest auditoriums. 1600-foot capacity. 
Ask for particulars of the B & H rental-purchase 
plan which can be arranged for this and other 
Filmo projection equipment. 


FILMO 130 PROJECTOR 


16 millimeter, 1000-watt projector produces 
theater-brilliant movies in the largest audito- 
riums seating thousands, where otherwise 16 
mm. film could not be used. 1600-foot capacity. 
The world’s finest silent projector. 


FILMO “S* PROJECTOR 


16 millimeter, 750- and 500-watt projector gives 
brilliant, steady, flickerless pictures for general 
educational use. Made with all the precise en- 
gineering skill inherent in all Bell & Howell 
equipment. 


FILMOSOUND 120 


750-watt, 16 millimeter, sound-on-film projector 
which is conveniently portable, suitable for use 
in both classroom and auditorium. 1600-foot 
capacity. Produces pictures, accompanied by 
sound, that are in every respect comparable with 
professional theater motion pictures. For larger 
auditoriums, there is the 1000-watt Filmosound 
130. Write for descriptive literature. 






Filmosound 120 
Sound Movie Reproducer 


gig oy 
a ~ 
; 


eteccces SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ecceees 


Bell & Howell Company, 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
: Please send me full particulars about the subjects checked, 
} Filmo 129 16 mm. Projector 
] Filmo “S’*’ 16 mm, Projector 


Filmosound Equipment 


° Filmosound Rental Library 

: ) 

° Name 

. 

“1 iddress 

Ps 

. . 

s City State 
‘ 











REQUIRED 





WHENEVER motion pictures are to be shown 
without an enclosing booth, underwriters’ spec- 
ifications require that only film of the type of 
Kastman Safety Film be projected. The reason: 
audience, projectionist, building must be pro- 
tected, and Eastman Safety Film involves no 
more hazard than so much newsprint paper. 
Specify it when you order “movies.” Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., 


Distributors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





KASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 








